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MaJdng  Good  Every  Day 

Su])|)()sc  you  were  asked  to  ])ick  out  the  shrewdest  and 
most  ex])erienced  buyers  of  advertisiut^  space  in  Chicaj^o 
— wouldn’t  you  say  the  1)i5^  dry  jj^oods  and  de])artinent 
stores  ? 

In  the  first  jilace,  the  business  of  these  stores  is  aliso- 
lutely  dependent  on  advertisini>‘.  "flieir  publicity  must 
produce  results  immediately.  A  newspaper  has  to  make 
i>;-ood  every  day  to  jj^et  their  business. 

From  January  1  to  December  vSl,  1914,  The  Daily  News 
printed  over  a  million  lines  more  dry  "oods  and  dejiart- 
ment  store  advertising?  six  days  a  week  than  any  other 
Chicag’o  news])a])er  printed  in  seven  days. 


The  fii^ures  are: 

44ie  Daily  News  (six  days ) .  3,vS<S8,946  lines 

4'he  Tribune  (seven  days) .  2,1.38,192  lines 

The  American  (six  days ) .  1,980,198  lines 

4'he  ILxaminer  (seven  days) .  1,642, .375  lines 

The  Herald  (seven  days) .  1,263,262  lines 

The  journal  (six  days) .  1,240,521  lines 

The  Post  (six  days) .  553,806  lines 


These  figures  prove  that  the  hif?  Chicago  drv  goods  and 
department  stores  consider  The  Daily  News  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  in  Chicago. 

Don’t  they  also  indicate  in  what  Chicago  newspaper 
you  should  advertise? 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

Over  400,000  Daily 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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DeWITT  WITH  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  register  and  leader  burned  LEDGER  STIRS  ’EM  UP. 


r  1  m.f  V  I  ■■  II  n  1  Papers  Suffer  $200,000 

General  Manager  of  the  New  York  rlerald  Becomes  General  Man-  Loss  by  Fire _ Partially  Insured. 

ager  and  Part  Owner  of  This  Publication.  The  l)uikling:  and  entire  plant  of  tlie 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Leader. 

Edwin  1).  DeWitt,  for  the  past  ten  De  Witt  has  given  considerable  at-  morning,  and  Tribune,  afternoon  news- 
years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com-  tention  to  scientific  farming.  He  also  ’pers,  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  last 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  is  interested  in  breeding  a  selected  type  Sunday  morning,  entailing  a  loss  of 
for  the  past  year  general  manager  of  of  English  coach  lu)rscs.  He  realizes  oxer  $2()l),(;(!{),  about  three-fourths  of 
that  paper,  has  resigned.  .\t  a  meeting  that  agriculture  is  and  will  be  more  so  which  was  coven-d  by  insurance, 
of  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  in  the  future  a  great  industry.  His  ex-  Tie  fire  was  discovered  about  7 

The  Ekitor  and  Pubeishek  Company _ _ _ 

held  yesterday,  he  was  elected  a  director 


and  treasurer  of  that  company,  and  on 
March  1  will  assume  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  general  management 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Mr.  DeWitt  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  liked  newspaper  men  in  New 
V'ork  City.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princton  University  in  19()0  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York  Times, 
leaving  that  paper  to  g(>  to  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Evening  Telegram. 

In  1904  Mr.  Bennett  called  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  a  position  he  held  for 
three  years.  He  introduced  American 
newspaper  methods  and  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with 
I'rcnch  and  English  methods  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

HA.S  TRAVEXEI)  EXTENSIVELY. 

I'rom  1901  until  1904  Mr.  DeWitt  trav¬ 
eled  the  New  England  and  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  interests  of  tlif  Telegram 
and  made  the  acquaintance,  and  in  many 
cases  the  lasting  friendship  of  hundreds 
of  agents  and  advertisers  in  both  fields. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1901  it  was  printing  about  fifty 
classified  advertisements  a  day.  Today 
it  carries  over  4.000. 

When  he  went  to  Paris  in  l‘X)4  he 
fountl  the  business  office  of  the  Paris 
edition  in  a  chaotic  condition  without 
system  or  records  of  any  kind  to  speak 
of.  He  taught  the  apt  Parisian  .\mer- 
ican  methods  and  put  in  force  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  still  in  vogue. 

REVISES  HERALD  RATE  CARD. 


MR.  DE  WITT’S  LETTER  TO  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT. 

New  York  City,  February  10,  1915. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett: 

It  is  with  deep  personal  regret  that  I  hand  you  herewith  my  resigna¬ 
tion  as  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Only  after  long  consideration  have  I  decided  to  bring  to  an  end  my 
as.sociation  with  your  newspaper  properties  here  and  in  Paris.  This  is 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  an  extended  experience 
with  your  papers  and  your  policies  has  broadened  my  views  of  newspaper 
making  and  always  will  be  of  service  to  me. 

I  prize  the  recollection  of  the  many  talks  with  you  during  which  you 
gave  expression  to  your  views  of  journalism.  I  also  prize  the  association 
which  I  enjoyed  among  the  men  with  whom  I  have  worked  in  the  office — 
men  of  character  and  action.  All  this  makes  me  the  more  reluctant  to 
set  the  date,  March  1.  as  the  time  of  my  retirement. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  Manly  Gillam  and  the  late  G.  G. 
Howland  recommended  to  you  my  appointment  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Evening  Telegram.  Since  that  time  you  have  a.sked  me  to  under¬ 
take  many  other  and  more  responsible  positions  in  your  business.  For 
all  these  evidences  of  confidence  and  trust  I  wish  to  record  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  regard. 

Now  for  the  future.  I  have  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  The 
Editor  and  Plbi.isher.  That  journal  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  exposition 
of  the  best  principles  in  the  advertising  and  publishing  business.  It  has 
helped  editors  throughout  the  country  to  give  truer  expression  to  public 
opinion.  It  has  helped  to  eliminate  the  haphazard  features  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  and  put  it  on  sound  and  scientific  basis. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  the  Herald  was  publishing  frequent 
annonneements  in  the  trade  papers  I  reported  to  you  there  were  two 
journals  that  stood  out  prominent  in  the  list.  They  proved  their  value 
hccausc  the  advertisements  the  Herald  published  in  their  columns  brought 
many  inquiries  from  national  advertisers  whose  attention  we  sought  to 
attract.  The  two  mediums  referred  to  were  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
and  Printers’  Ink.  Both  are  dependable,  and  when  I  say  dependable  I 
give  the  word  its  full  value. 

It  will  he  the  policy  of  Mr.  James  Wright  Brown,  my  future  as.sociatc, 
and  my.self  to  make  The  Editor  and  Publisher  an  even  larger  factor 
in  its  special  fields  of  activity.  * 

In  the  offices  of  your  father,  the  founder  of  the  Herald,  there  hung 
for  years  this  motto :  “Expend  and  Expand.’’  That  was  wise  counsel 
then  and  is  now.  It  exjtrcsses  the  fixed  policy  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Each  issue  will  be  better  than  the  one  before. 

Its  fight  for  clean  advertising  will  he  pressed  vigorously.  “Cai'cat 
Emptor”  may  have  been  good  trading  for  the  old  Romans,  hut  it  has  no 
standing  in  modern  merchandising.  Publishers  all  over  the  United  States 
are  recognizing  that  to  give  full  value  to  advertisers  they  must  tender 
to  their  subscribers  a  guarantee,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  their  newspapers. 

In  closing  permit  me,  Mr.  Bennett,  to  express  the  wish  that  you  will 
continue  in  health,  and  that  the  Herald  will  always  he  a  great  international 
newspaper.  Very  sincerely  yours. 

E.  D.  DeWitt. 

To:  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.,  Paris,  France. 


W  hen  he  assumed  the  respoiiMbdities  Emptor”  mav  have  been  good  trading  for  the  old  Romans,  hut  it  has  no 
*  1^1  management  of  the  standing  in  modern  merchandising.  Publishers  all  over  the  United  States 

Herald  in  1907  that  paper  was  iising  the  recognizing  that  to  give  full  value  to  advertisers  they  must  tender 

old,  complicated  rate  card.  This  card  subscribers  a  guarantee,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  advertise- 

had  long  been  the  stumbling  block  of  appearing  in  their  newspapers. 

agen  s  and  advertisers  ()nly  al^ut  one  Bennett,  to  express  the  wish  that  you  will 

in  fifty  could  accurately  figure  the  rate  continue  in  health,  and  that  the  Herald  will  always  he  a  great  international 

on  any  class  of  business.  All  kinds  of  newspaper.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

penalties  existed,  such  as  double  price  *  *  ED  DeWitt 

for  display  type,  cuts  and  the  breaking  ^  ^  Bennett,  Esq.,  Paris,  France, 

of  column  rules.  .After  a  great  deal  of  •' 

research  and  scientific  efficiency  work  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  . - - - -  ..  - 

this  card  was  revised  and  rewritten  so 

that  many  penalties  were  eliminated,  an  penmejs  j,,  intensive  agriculture  are  in  o’clock,  and  it  is  said  that  a  ncxvsl.oy  in 

equitable  readjustment  was  made  in  such  improving  present  methods.  He  works  the  circulation  room  of  the  basement 

a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul-  dropped  a  lighted  cigarette  in  some 

adxjertiser,  the  agent  and  the  space  buyer  Brunswick  and  the  best  waste  paper,  causing  it. 

and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  net  in-  jg^m  papers.  He  .says  that  both  the  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  and  prin- 
cr^se  per  line.  u  schools  and  farm  papers  are  serving  a  cipal  owner  of  the  two  publications, 

Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt  xvas  born  ,  j  ^  „  „,e  plant  will  be  rebuilt  imme- 

at  Sussex.  N.  J.,  January  8.  1874.  He  ,  ,  ,,  ,,  .  .  .  nGtniv 

prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Acad-  leaves  the  Herald  with  the  good  *  V-  _ _ 

cmv  Andover  Mass  and  esteem  of  his  many  associates 

As  a  freshman  and  sophomore  at  with  vvhom  he  has  worked  long  and  Woodbury  Sue.  Tribune. 

Princeton  he  won  distinction  in  athletics,  earnestly.  Hc_  owes  his  success  in  his  Papers  were  served  Tuesday  upon 
proving  himself  particularly  adept  in  the  chosen  profession  to  his  untiring  zeal  in  attorneys  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
cane  sprees  As  a  sportsman,  a  hunter  fbe  interests  of  his  employer,  sturdy  jp  ji^^  $50,000  damage  suit  of  Attorney 
of  big  game,  he  is  well  known.  He  re-  honesty,  frank  and_  fearless  expression  General  Woodbury  for  alleged  libel, 
sides  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  of  bis  per.sonal  opinion,  splendid  good  Tribune  on  January  28  printed  an 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  twelve,  at  his  fellowship  and  absolute  fairness.  editorial  which,  Woodbury  claims,  im- 

heautiful  country  place,  “Whitehall  His  letter  of  resignation  to  James  pugned  his  motives  in  dispensing  with 
Farms,”  at  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J.  This  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.,  under  date  of  the  services  of  W.  T.  Jerome  as  repre 
property  comprises  300  acres  of  fine  February  10,  is  reproduced  above  on  sentative  of  the  State  in  the  Thaw 
rolling  country.  this  page.  case. 


MR.  CURTIS’  PAPER  PUBLISHES 
SURPRISING  FACTS  ABOUT 
CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Page  Ad.  U.ed  to  Point  Out  Way. 
and  Mean,  to  Capture  Export 
Trade  for  Quaker  City — Why  Cur- 
ti.  Bought  the  Ledger — Wanamak- 
er  Cut.  Adverti.ing  Out  of  Paper. 

( Special  CorrcspOHdetiec. ) 
Philadelphia,  I-eh.  24.— ‘•Philadel¬ 
phia — The  t.  ity  of  a- Thousand  Trades.” 
Isn't  that  an  imaginrtion-hreeding, 
thought-coinpelling  gem  of  a  headline 
for  you?  It  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  notable  articles 
which  were  begun  in  the  Public  Ledger 
of  hehruary  1,  and  have  continued  every 
other  day  since — articles  which  are  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  industrial  greatness  of 
the  old  town,  and  its  illimitable  outlook 
for  the  future,  and  by  virtue  of  which, 
together  with  some  epoch  making  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  the  Ledger  is  covering  itself 
with  glory  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
movement  now  stirring  this  conservative 
locality,  to  “keep  Philadelphia  first”  in 
its  position  as  “the  greatest  workshop 
of  the  western  hemisphere.” 

The  articles,  which  are  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Raymond  C.  Carroll,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ledger,  are  vivid, 
forceful  and  factful  pictures  of  the 
present  commercial  strength  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  and  the  range — world  wide, 
even  now — of  some  of  its  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  organizations.  They  are  also  dis¬ 
cussing  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
“wandering  export  trade  of  the  na¬ 
tions”  may  be  captured  and  paraded  in 
Philadelphia  leading-strings.  Equally 
important  with  the  articles,  if  not  even 
more  so.  are  the  full-page  adverti.se- 
ments,  in  the  .same  issues,  which  are 
creating  a  veritable  sensation,  not  to 
say  a  panic,  among  some  of  the  staidcst 
'manufacturers  of  this  Quaker  City,  who 
are  not  overfond  of  hearing  such  whole¬ 
some.  if  unflattering  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  business  methods 
and  conditions,  as  compared  with  those 
'in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

CURTIS  TAKES  A  HAND. 

These  ads,  the  first  half-dozen  of 
which  were  blocked  out  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis  himself,  and  all  of  which  he  is 
closely  supervising,  are  telling  plain,  and 
highly  necessary  if  unwelcome  truths,  in 
such  clear-cut  fashion  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  never  since  the 
Declaration  was  signed  in  Independence 
Hall  just  across  the  way,  has  anything 
been  printed  or  spoken  of  such  vital 
significance,  or  tremendous  potential 
value  to  the  development  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  city. 

Privately  and  publicly  the  question  has 
long  been  a.sked,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  Philadelphia?”  Many  have  es¬ 
sayed  an  answer,  or  an  epigram,  like  the 
biting  “Corrupt  and  Contented.”  It  has 
remained  for  Mr.  Curtis  to  fairly  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  and  drive  it  home 
with  the  incontrovertible  facts  which 
his  wonderful  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Research  has  been  collecting  for  the 
past  three  years.  Outsiders  have  said 
that  Philadelphia  was  asleep.  Not  that. 
Only  tremendously  and  purringly  self- 
satisfied;  often  with  good  cause;  but 
stone  deaf  and  wholly  blind  to  what 
was  happening  in  a  world  beyond  the 
Delaware  and  some  80  blocks — no, 
“squares”  to  the  west. 

RANKS  WITH  BATTLE  CREEK. 

Fancy,  then,  the  shock  when  one  read 
one  fine  morning  that  though  among 
fifty  industrial  cities  we  stood  third. 
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in  the  rate  of  industrial  growth,  we 
were  fortieth,  with  Akron,  Battle  Creek 
and  even  despised  Camden,  N.  J.,  far 
ahead ;  and  again,  that  though  we  were 
third  in  population,  if  judged  by  modern 
selling  methods,  a  basic  feature  of 
which  is  national  publicity,  we  were  only 
twelfth;  or  that  Philadelphia  which  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  had  45  per  cent,  of  the 
carpet  and  rug  industry,  had  ten  years 
later  only  32  per  cent.,  and  was  still 
losing  ground.  No  wonder  that  with 
statements  like  these,  supported  by  un¬ 
flinching  figures,  some  there  were  who 
gasped  for  breath  and  were  disposed  to 
be  highly  indignant. 

The  attitude  v.-ould  have  been  sui¬ 
cidal  except  for  the  optimistic  and  con¬ 
structive  motive  which  permeated  every 
last  line  of  copy.  Already  in  less  than 
a  month’s  time,  resentment  is  passing 
with  a  realization  of  the  sound  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  information  conveyed,  and 
the  upbuilding  and  idealistic  purpose 
which  inspired  the  campaign.  With  the 
“Workshop  Dinner”  of  bOO  covers  at 
the  Manufacturers’  Club  and  the  action 
of  various  commercial  bodies,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  with  its  slogan,  “Philadelphia  to 
the  Front,”  and  its  lively  propaganda 
to  bring  the  convention  of  advertising 
clubs  of  the  world  to  this  city  next 
year,  it  seems  likely  that  the  humorists 
will  lose,  for  good  and  all,  one  of  their 
most  cherished  and  overworked  jests. 

CITY  DOES  NOT  ADVERTISE  ENOUGH. 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
former  president  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  is  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  this  city 
does  not  advertise  enough.  He  politely 
says  that  it  is  because  we  are  too  mod¬ 
est.  Many  of  the  most  influential  and 
progressive  commercial  leaders  here 
also  warmly  approve  the  position  which 
the  Ledger  has  taken  and  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  permanent  benefit  which  is 
certain  to  ensue. 

“The  advertisements  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  unpalatable,”  said  Mr. 
Curtis,  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago. 
“But  the  plain  truth  was  necessary  and 
the  sooner  it  was  told  the  better,  in 
order  that  the  cure  might  begin.  It 
hurts  local  pride  to  be  told  things  like 
these,  but  since  the  facts  exist,  why 
not  face  them  and  get  it  over  with,  so 
that  we  can  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  I  am  still  often  asked,”  he 
continued,  '  why  I  bought  the  Ledger. 
There  have  been  suggestions  that  I  have 
political  ambitions,  or  some  other  ul¬ 
terior  purpose.  There  are  men  who 
have  acquired  a  newspaper  for  such 
reasons.  But  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
I  have  ambitions  and  vanities — every 
man  has — but  they  are  along  publishing 
lines.  Politics  are  to  me  a  bore.  TTiey 
do  not  interest  me.  The  publishing 
business  docs. 

“I  would  not  accept  any  political  of¬ 
fice  of  any  kind  under  any  conditions 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
to  make  the  fine  old  paper,  which  was 
the  pride  of  the  city  in  the  George  W. 
Childs  days,  known  and  respected  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
These  ideas  have  been  in  my  mind  for 
a  long  time,  before  I  bought  the  paper 
and  since.  Let  me  tell  you  of  some 
experiences. 

WHY  HE  BOUGHT  THE  LEDGER. 

“I  met  John  J.  Mitchell  in  Chicago 
some  time  ago.  In  parting,  I  said, 
‘Hereafter  when  you  come  to  New  York, 
I  shall  expect  you  to  call  for  the  Led¬ 
ger.’  He  smiled  as  he  answered,  ‘You 
know  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  to  Philadelphia  for  the  best  pre¬ 
sentment  of  news.  Now  why  not?’  That 
got  under  my  skin.  I  asked  for  a  Led¬ 
ger  in  the  Detroit  Club  not  .so  long  ago, 
and  they  hardly  knew  it  even  by  name. 
It  galled  my  pride  to  have  our  old  Led 
ger  so  lightly  respected. 

“Little  pricks  like  these,  often  re¬ 
peated  through  many  years,  were  the 
motive  power  which  made  me  decide 
to  buy.  I  resented  the  attitude  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  toward  Philadelphia. 
It  was  unfounded  and  unreasonable,  I 
believed  it  could  be  changed.  If  the 
Springfield  Republican  could  gain  the 
national  prestige  which  it  did  under 
Samuel  Bowles,  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  no  reason  whv  a  Philadelphia  paper 


could  not.  So  I  decided  to  help  put 
this  city  on  the  map.” 

Mr.  Curtis,  though  a  New  Englander, 
has  been  living  here  since  the  70s.  His 
enormous  business,  created,  as  everyone 
knows,  largely  with  the  aid  of  extensive 
national  advertising,  has  developed  here, 
and  is  fully  as  much  a  Philadelphia  in¬ 
stitution  as  Cramp’s  shipyard  or  Bald¬ 
win’s  locomotive  works.  No  old  Phila¬ 
delphian,  with  ancestors  dating  back  to 
the  days  when  the  city  was  the  capitol 
of  the  nation,  has  more  local  pride  or 
love  of  its  institutions  and  history  than 
he,  and,  as  he  spoke,  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  it  w'as  easy  to 
understand  why  he  is  getting  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  America,  and  why 
his  men  are  so  devoted  to  him,  and 
glow  with  enthusiasm  when  they  speak 
of  him  and  his  journalistic  ideals. 

WANAMAKER  ADVERTISING. 

There  has  been  much  comment  in  in¬ 
ner  circles  regarding  the  cessation  of 
the  Wanamaker  advertising  page  in  the 
Ledger,  a  week  ago,  at  the  end  of  the 
yearly  contract.  Many  reasons  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  gossips,  some 
utterly  ridiculous,  like  that  which  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  an  unfortunate  caption  on 
a  photograph,  and  some  which  come  far 
too  near  the  probable  truth  to  make  it 
w'ise  to  repeat.  Mr.  Curtis  had  very 
little  to  say  on  the  subject,  suggesting 
calmly  that  such  action  was  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker’s  privilege,  as  it  was  that  of  any 
other  advertiser  if  he  did  not  think  he 
was  getting  satisfactory  service,  and 
that  no  reason  had  been  asked  or  given. 

Gordon  H.  Cille}',  advertising  chief 
of  the  Wanamaker  store,  was  equally 
reticent.  He  said  that  the  instruction 
to  cancel  had  come  from  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  over  the  long  distance  phone 
from  Atlantic  City. 

Up  and  down  the  street,  however, 
they  are  not  so  discreet  and  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  editorial 
which  ran  in  the  Ledger  on  January  8, 
entitled  “Has  Billy  Sunday  the  Nerve?” 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Ledger 
is  valiantly  fighting  for  the  Transit 
Plan,  a  point  of  view  which,  it  is  said, 
the  great  merchant  does  not  share.  And 
there  are  other  public  matters  on  which 
they  differ.  Custis  W.sotk-SMiTH. 


JUDSON  ANSWERS  TRAIN. 


St.  Louis  Executor  of  Pulitxer  Estate 
Wants  to  Hold  on  to  His 
Commissions. 

Answering  the  action-  of  Arthur  C. 
Train  to  have  him  removed  as  an  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Frederick  Newton  Judson,  of  St.  Louis, 
filed  affidavits  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court 
and  appeared  through  George  C.  Holt 
before  Surrogate  Cohalan.  _  Mr.  Judson 
asserted  that  he  was  within  his  rights 
in  asking  regular  commissions  for  his 
work  as  an  executor.  Mr.  Train,  as 
guardian  ad  litem  for  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
Jr.,  and  Seward  Webb  PuHzter,  infant 
sons  of  Ralph  Pulitzer,  has  alleged  that 
Mr.  Judson  violated  the  provisions  of  a 
codicil  to  Mr.  Pulizer’s  will  in  not  ac¬ 
cepting  $50,000  in  lieu  of  all  commis¬ 
sions.  He  has  asked  Mr.  Judson’s  re¬ 
moval  on  that  ground. 

It  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  Judson  that 
the  full  amount  of  the  commissions 
sought  is  $171,007.17.  This  amount,  ho 
explains,  does  not  include  all  of  the 
commissions  he  could  ask  by  law,  as  he 
has  asked  nothing  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  trust  of  $2,500,000  set  aside  for  the 
widow,  or  that  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
two  daughters. 


New  Weekly  in  New  York. 

The  Harlem  Star  is  a  title  of  a  new 
weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  social,  and  amusement  interests  of 
the  Harlem  and  Washington  Heights 
districts  of  New  York  which  will  make 
its  debut  today.  February  27.  The  staff 
consists  of  Milton  Stern,  publisher  and 
business  manager;  Gustav  Simon,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  S.  M.  Rowell,  society  edi¬ 
tor.  J.  H.  Sugarman.  well  known  in 
legal  circles,  is  interested  in  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


OPENING  OF  BIG  FAIR.  may  buy  Oakland  tribune. 


Record  Breaking  Crowd  in  Attend-  F .  B.  Loomi*  and  Alfred  Holman 
ance — Director  Perry,  of  Exploita-  Hold  Options  on  Property, 

tion  Department,  Gives  Interesting  hrancis  B.  Loomis,  diplomat  and  for- 
Facts  About  Publicity-Eight  Mil-  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  un- 

.  r  _  AL  1.  17 J®"'*  the  man  who  separated 

hon  Inches  of  Matter  About  Expo-  {.gnama  from  Columbia,  and  Alfred 

sition  Have  Been  Printed.  Holman,  one  of  the  most  prominent  edi- 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  on  Mon-  PP’it^s  and  newspaper  men  of 

day  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  pacific  Coast,  have  obtained  options 
George  Hough  Perry,  director  of  the  to  buy  the  Oakland  Tribune.  The  ac- 
Department  of  Exploitation  of  the  Pan-  tual  transfer  of  the  property  will  take 
ama- Pacific  International  Exposition  at  * understood,  as  soon  as  the 
San  Francisco:  affairs  of  the  Dargie  estate  are  settled 

“Heartiest  congratulations  on  the  sue-  court,  which  will  follow  imme- 

cess  of  your  splendid  work  in  bringing  diately.  .  .  . 

out  the  greatest  attendance  on  the  open-  .  born  in  Mar- 

ing  day  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  1861,  and  a  graduate  of 

expositions — an  achievement  to  which  Marietta  College.  In  1886  he  was  chosen 
you  can  always  hereafter  point  with  State  librari^  of  Ohio.  Later  he  was 
pride.  Here’s  hoping  that  this  pre-emi-  Etienne,  trance,  as  United 

nence  in  attendance  may  be  maintained  ^  i 

throughout  the  fair  and  that  the  expo 
sition  will  be  a  big  financial  success.” 


It  was  in  1893  that  he  fiist  became 
connected  with  journalist  work,  occu- 

Mr.  Perry  responded  with  this  char-  position  of  editor-in-chief  of 

fprictir  f^po-rarn-  Cincinnati  Daily  Tribune;  later  he 

left  the  Cincinnati  paper  and  joined  the 


acteristic  telegram : 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  22. 


Editor  and  Publisher  I  extend  to  York  Tribune,  where 

mv  tnnet  parnpcf  ♦tianUc  frvr  employed  Until  appoiiited  United 

you  mv  most  earnest  thanks  for  your  c.  .  i  t  ..u 

kind  telegram.  No  special  credit  is  due  to  Venezuela  In  the 

me  for  the  record-breaking  attendance. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sell  good  goods  ^'^h  fflory  by  negotiating  an  extradition 

and  we  have  them  here  in  an  exno<;!  arranged  for  reciprocity  and 

and  we  have  them  here  in  an  exposi  parcels  post  conventions.  Following  his 

h?  ^  work  in  Venezuela  he  was  appointed 

®  ^  ’  minister  to  Portugal  and  since  then 

BEYOND  POWERS  OF  DESCRIPTION.  has  been  prominently  connected  with 
“The  only  difficulty  has  been  to  make  international  affairs, 
people  in  the  East  realize  what  Cali-  Alfred  Holman  is  publisher  and  gen- 
fornia  has  accomplished  in  spite  of  an  eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Ar- 
extraordinary  series  of  obstacles.  I  gonaut,  buying  the  interests  of  Jerome, 
doubt  whether  a  true  realization  of  the  and  leaving  a  position  with  the  Portland 
beauty,  glory,  and  commercial  impor-  Oregonian,  where  he  was  connected  in 
tance  of  this  exposition  can  ever  be  an  editorial  capacity.  He  was  Henry 
given  in  words  or  pictures.  They  are  W.  Scott’s  right  hand  man,  and  has 
so  far  beyond  words  that  one  can  mere-  risen  to  prominent  position  in  the  jour- 
ly  sputter  adjectives.  Nothing  but  a  nalistic  fraternitv  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
personal  inspection  will  reveal  its  real  through  his  efforts, 
greatness.  Holman  and  Loomis  are,  it  is  under- 

“Record  breaking  crowds  continue  stood,  equally  interested  in  the  proposi- 
daily  and  as  Eastern  visitors  return  tion  to  buy  and  manage  the  Oakland 
home  something  of  the  truth  will  be-  Tribune.  Holman  was  recently  elected 
gin  to  get  over.  The  earnest  thanks  general  manager  and  publisher  of  the 
of  the  exposition  management  and  my  corporation,  which  position  he  will  oc- 
own  humble  but  heartfelt  acknowledg-  cupy  until  the  estate  is  settled, 
ment  in  particular  are  due  to  the  news-  Contrary  to  the  supposition  expressed 
papers  and  magazines  of  this  countryon  the  street  the  Hearst  interests  are  not 
and  Canada.  Europe,  Japan  and  China,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
more  than  12,000  in  all,  which  have  so  purchase,  the  new  owners  being  in  no 
consistently,  regularly  and  generously  way  connected  with  Mr.  Hearst. 

treated  this  exposition  as  a  great  na-  - 

Pres*  Federation  Meeting. 

The  Michigan  Press  and  Printers’ 
Federation,  comprising  all  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  printing  interests  of  the  State, 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Grand 
tie  morrthkr  dght“‘miTlion  incheVof  Yhu?day  Friday  and  Satur- 

matter  about  the  exposition  have  been  is  planned 

printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  hold  Federation  sessions  each  after- 


tional  enterprise,  and  giving  it  news  and 
editorial  attention  seven  times  greater 
than  that  given  to  any  previous  exposi¬ 
tion,  despite  the  pressure  of  war  news. 

EXTENSIVE  PUBLICITY. 

“The  records  to  date  fehow  that  a  lit 


States  and  Canada  since  our  statistical 
department  was  established  two  years 


noon  of  the  three  days  and  sectional 
meetings  will  be  held  forenoons  includ- 


ago.  In  the  past  four  months  we  have  the  weekly  newspaper  men  s  section, 


reached  an  average  of  10,000,000  per¬ 
sons  with  some  sort  of  exposition  news 


the  daily  newspaper  publishers’  section, 
the  Michigan  cost  commission  section 


every  three  days.  General  interest  job  printers,  and  the  Michigan 

throughout  the  country  is  keen  and  in-  section  for 


creasing. 

“j\mong  the  newspaper  men  present 
1)11  the  openipg  day  were  M’illiam  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Mack,  George  Randolph  Ches- 


the  ladies.  The  evenings  will  be  given 
up  exclusively  to  entertainment  features. 


Paris  Paper  Suspended. 

_ _  _ ^  _ ^  _  The  newspaper  Libre  Parole,  of  Paris, 

ter,  Edwin  Markham  and  representa-  has  been  suspended  for  two  weeks  for 
tives  of  more  than  two  hundred  promi-  printing  an  article  in  regard  to  the  let- 
nent  dailies  of  the  East  and  1.228  spe-  ter  of  Senator  Gaubain  de  Vilaine  to 


cial  writers  and  correspondents. 

“George  Hough  Perry.” 


First  Across -Continent  Interview. 


Premier  Viviani,  threatening  an  inter¬ 
pellation  unless  the  government  dis¬ 
avowed  the  two  Socialist  ministers  who 
attended  the  international  Socialist  con¬ 
ference  in  London.  The  article  was 


To  the  New  York  World  belongs  the  published  in  defiance  of  a  request  made 
credit  of  obtaining  the  first  trans-conti-  censor 

nental  newspaper  interview  by  long  dis-  ^  _ ! _ 

tance  telephone.  At  5  o’clock,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  a  representative  of  the 
World  talked  with  Charles  C.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter 


Plan  to  Advertise  Philadelphia. 

The  Poor  Richard  Club,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
national  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco,  the  affairs  of  that  city,  and  especially  in 
about  the  opening  of  the  exposition  a  movement  to  make  the  New  Year’s 
which  occurred  that  day.  Mr.  Moore  Celebration  and  Mummers’  Parade  of 
said  the  weather  was  fine  and  that  over  1916  the  most  impressive  in  its  history. 
300,000  people  were  in  attendance — the  Of  course  the  object  of  the  celebration 
largest  _  number  at  the  opening  of  any  is  to  advertise  the  city.  The  club  will 
exposition  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  shortly  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  plans 
these  1,800  were  New  Yorkers.  and  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 


February  27,  1915 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST. 


BUSINESS  IMPROVING 

Volume  of  Canadian  AdTertising  It 

Growing  From  Month  to  Month- 

Three  New  Companies — Court  of 

Appeals  Maintains  Right  of  Court 

Officers  to  Exclude  Reporters  From 

Their  Offices — Personal  Mention. 

{Special  Correspondence.) 

Toronto,  Feb.  22. — A  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  conditions  in  the  advertising 
field  is  reported  by  local  publishers.  The 
volume  of  business  is  growing  from 
month  to  month  and  the  size  of  papers 
is  getting  back  to  the  normal.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  copy  is  also  improving  and 
it  is  generally  remarked  that  there  is 
a  much  snappier  tone  to  the  present 
run  of  advertisements.  Several  new 
contracts  of  good  size  will  be  placed 
on  March  1. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  the  people,  at  least  three 
firms  have  recently  come  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  arena  with  large  space  offer¬ 
ings  of  patriotic  souvenir  spoons.  The 
Canadian  Rogers  Co.,  Limited,  has 
made  15,000  line  contracts  with  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  through  Ads  Limited, 
Toronto.  The  M'm.  A.  Rogers  Co.  has 
also  taken  large  space  and  Henry  Birks 
&  Co.,  Montreal,  are  also  in  the  field. 

There  has  recently  been  a  spirited 
campaign  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  pa 
pers  on  behalf  of  the  white  laundries, 
the  copy  making  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Chinese  laundries.  The  latter  are  now 
retaliating  in  Montreal  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  appealing  to  the  public 
for  fair  play. 

The  Canadian  Advertising  Agency, 
Fred  D.  Drew,  manager,  has  been  send¬ 
ing  out  contracts  from  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
This  is  a  new  agency,  but  as  yet  has  not 
received  recognition  from  the  C.  P.  A. 

IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISION. 

A  legal  decision  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  newspaper  men  has  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  Iw  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  justice  of  Ontario. 
It  was  in  an  appeal  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  in  the 
action  brought  by  the  Journal  Printing 
Company,  of  Ottawa,  against  ex-Mayor 
McVeity.  The  plaintiffs  asked  for  a 
declaration  of  the  right  of  their  report¬ 
ers  to  have  access  to  the  offices  of  the 
city  clerk  and  other  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  city  hall  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  information  as  well  as  of  the 
right  of  inspection  of  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  and  asked  for  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  defendant  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  plaintiffs  and  their  report¬ 
ers,  etc. 

The  trial  judge  found  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  the  extent  of  allowing  them  the 
rights  claimed  in-so-far  as  allowed  by 
the  statutes  but  would  not  authorize 
any  reporter  to  remain  in  any  municipal 
office  when  requested  to  leave  by  the 
officer  in  charge.  Judgment  has  now 
been  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  up 
holding  the  finding  of  the  trial  judge. 
This  means  that  a  municipal  officer  is 
within  his  rights  in  refusing  to  allow  a 
newspaper  reporter  to  enter  his  office, 
if  he  so  elects. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Fred  Wilson,  assistant  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Glohe,  was  married 
on  February  13  to  Miss  Midglcy  of 
Woodstock,  Ont.,  and  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  honeymoon  in  New  York. 

John  Nelson,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  News-Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  topaz 
ring  and  a  handsome  traveling  case  by 
the  staff  of  the  paper  on  the  occasion 
of  severing  his  connection  with  the  of¬ 
fice. 

L.  D.  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
VVorld.  who  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city,  has  been  unseated  for  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  property  qualification. 

Miss  Mona  Cleaver,  editor  of  the 
Children’s  Page  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
is  visiting  in  New  York. 

The  Big  Eyes  Club  of  the  Toronto 
World,  which  includes  practically  all  the 
members  of  the  staff,  gave  a  dance  and 
entertainment  on  one  of  the  new  upper 
floors  of  the  World  Building  on  the 
evening  of  February  16. 

W.  A.  C. 


From  Chicago  Frees  Cluh  Scoop. 

LUTHER  D.  BRADLEY, 
Cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


BETTER  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH. 

The  Cotton  Crop  I*  Moving  and  Buai« 
nets  It  on  the  Up  Grade. 

“Business  in  the  South  is  looking  up,” 
said  D.  D.  Moore,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  who  was  in 
town  this  week,  to  a  representative  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher.  “When 
the  war  bottled  up  our  cotton  crop  it 
looked  pretty  bad  for  us — a  phenomenal 
yield  of  18,000,000  bales  and  no  market 
for  it.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  South 
felt  a  little  blue  over  the  business  out¬ 
look  for  the  next  year.  The  price  of 
cotton  had  fallen  from  14  cents  to  7 
cents,  at  which  latter  figure  there  was 
absolutely  no  profit  in  raising  the  crop. 
Various  efforts,  as  you  will  remember, 
were  made  to  remedy  the  situation  that 
confronted  us,  but  none  of  them  amount¬ 
ed  to  very  much.  During  the  last  two 
months,  however,  there  has  been  a  nota 
ble  improvement.  We  have  sold  around 
six  million  bales  at  8  cents  and  the  most 
of  it  as  the  mills  all  through  the  South 
are  working  full  time  and  some  are 
working  double  shifts,  the  volume  of 
home  consumption  is  now  at  least  normal 
if  not  a  little  better  than  normal  and 
our  export  business  is  increasing  right 
along. 

“In  New  Orleans  we  are  much  better 
off  than  some  of  the  other  cities,  as  far 
as  employment  and  local  business  is 
concerned.  Last  summer  we  had  thirty 
cases  of  Bubonic  plague  in  our  city.  The 
government  immediately  sent  its  experts 
to  our  city  and  eminent  medical  men 
were  called  in  to  cope  with  the  disease 
and  we  were  soon  able  to  get  it  under 
control.  Out  of  twenty-one  cases  that 
were  taken  in  hand  twenty  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  by  our  physicians  and 
only  one  was  lost. 

“One  of  the  results  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  plague  was  that  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  compelling  all  owners  of  build¬ 
ings  to  rat-proof  their  premises.  Those 
having  ground  floors  made  of  wood  were 
obliged  to  rip  them  out  and  substitute 
cement  floors.  Various  other  provisions 
were  put  into  force,  especially  on  the 
lower  floors,  to  get  rid  of  runways  or 
concealed  places  that  might  be  frequent¬ 
ed  by  rats.  Thousands  of  rats  were 
killed  and  every  possible  precaution  was 


taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  infec¬ 
tion  from  the  Bubonic  plague. 

“In  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  referred 
employment  was  given  to  thousands  of 
men  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  trades 
throughout  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  have  been  spent 
by  the  owners  of  property  in  making 
their  buildings  rat-proof. 

“New  Orleans  is  assuming  great  im¬ 
portance  as  a  shipping  point  for  the 
exportation  of  grain  and  cotton  to  other 
countries.  The  factories,  of  which  there 
are  a  large  number,  are  nearly  all  in 
full  operation  and  times  are  certainly 
much 'better  than  they  have  been  for 
months. 

“The  newspaper  situation  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  shows  very  little  change  over  that 
of  a  month  ago.  Shops  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  as  open  shops  and  little  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  in  securing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  hel'^  to  operate  them 
to  their  full  capacity.  The  striking 
printers  are  still  out,  the  differences 
between  them  and  the  publishers  not 
having  yet  been  adjusted.  The  Amer 
ican,  the  new  paper  which  was  started 
by  the  strikers  and  their  friends,  is 
being  issued  regularly  but  doesn’t  cut 
very  much  ice  in  the  city.  Our  loss  in 
advertising  because  of  the  strike  has 
amounted  to  but  very  little.  I  think 
$3,000  will  cover  the  amount  that  we 
have  lost.  This  was  advertising  by  the 
banks  which  went  to  the  America  be¬ 
cause  it  quoted  a  much  lower  rate  than 
was  offered  by  the  three  other  daily  pa¬ 
pers. 

“I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  New  Orleans  and  the  southern 
States  in  general  are  entering  on  a  per¬ 
iod  of  unusual  prosperity.” 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at 
Luke,  Md..  recently  made  one  of  the 
largest  unbroken  rolls  of  paper  ever 
produced.  It  was  ten  and  one-third 
feet  wide  and  five  and  three-fourths 
miles  long,  without  a  break. 

William  H.  Parry,  editor  of  the  Se¬ 
attle,  \\'n..  Post  Intelligencer,  has  been 
named  by  President  Wilson  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  new  trade  commission,  cre¬ 
ated  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  great 
industrial  corporations. 


AMERICAN  CARTOONISTS. 

Luther  D.  Bradley,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  His  Work. 

Luther  D.  Bradley,  cartoonist  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  one  of  the  best 
men  in  his  line  of  work  in  the  country 
today. 

Not  only  is  he  possessed  of  an  ap¬ 
parent  inexhaustible  fund  of  ideas,  but 
his  execution  of  those  ideas  is  much 
more  artistic  than  the  general  run  of 
cartoonists. 

He  has  been  drawing  cartoons  for 
the  Daily  News  since  1899,  which  is  a 
fairly  long  time  for  a  cartoonist  to 
stay  on  one  paper.  It  is  said  that  the 
reason  for  this  long  term  of  office  is 
that  he  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  the  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Do  not  construe  this  to  mean  that  he 
has  been  suffered  to  stay  on  the  pay  roll 
for  relationship  sake,  but  rather  that, 
despite  the  flattering  offers  made  him 
by  other  publishers,  he  has  stuck  to 
the  Daily  News,  partially  because  he 
was  the  boss’  brother-in-law  and  partly 
because  he  owns  some  Daily  News  stock 
and  feels  that  it  is  his  home  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

He  did  not  start  in  life  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist,  but  as  a  business  man  in  Chicago. 

In  the  early  eighties  he  took  a  trip, 
intending  to  go  around  the  world,  and 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  he  submitted 
his  first  cartoon  to  a  local  paper  that 
had  just  died.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  paper  died  before  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley’s  cartoon  was  published. 

The  editor,  however,  tried  again, 
starting  Melbourne  Life,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  hung  onto  life,  so  to  speak,  for  six 
years  as  cartoonist  and  editor,  later 
going  to  Melbourne  Punch  where  he 
did  the  same  class  of  work  for  five 
years,  making  eleven  years  spent  in 
Melbourne. 

He  returned  to  Chicago  in  1893  and 
drew  cartoons  for  the  Journal  and  later 
the  Inter  Ocean  until  1899  when  he 
went  to  the  Daily  News. 

He  has  a  pleasing  style,  draws  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  punch  but  seldom  uses  the 
grotesque  exaggerations  so  frequently 
found  in  cartoons.  His  pictures  are 
clear  cut  and,  as  a  general  rule,  his 
characters  appear  to  be  healthy,  well  . 
nourished  folks,  for  it  is  apparent  that 
he  does  not  care  particularly  for  hun¬ 
gry  looking  folks. 

He  does  not  look  like  a  cartoonist, 
but  more  like  a  business  man  whose 
thoughts  are  on  more  serious  things — 
but  cartoons  such  as  his  are  really  edi¬ 
torials  in  picture  and  are  rather  weighty 
affairs.  _ 

Teachers’  News  Letter. 

Hugh  Mercer  Blain,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge, 
who  was  elected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Teachers  of  Journalism,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  conference  in  New  York,  is  send¬ 
ing  to  the  members  of  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization  a  monthly  news  letter  devoted 
to  matters  of  special  interest  to  them. 

It  is  a  small  four  page  sheet,  three 
columns  to  a  page.  The  first  issue,  dat¬ 
ed  February  IS,  contains  a  directory  of 
the  membership,  notices  of  books  on 
journalism,  news  from  the  journalism 
departments  of  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  etc.  Teachers  of  journalism  will 
find  it  a  mighty  helpful  publication. 

Press  Power  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  is  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  many  editors, 
especially  Republicans,  over  a  legislative 
triumph  by  Francis  Curtiss,  editor  of  the 
Dispatch.  Mr.  Curtiss  wrote,  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  an  editorial,  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  present  legislature  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  repeal  the  existing  tariff  law 
and  replace  it  by  a  law  giving  “ade- 
nuate  protection  to  labor  and  industries.” 
Within  a  week  after  the  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Dispatch  both  houses  of 
the  State  legislature  had  passed  the  res¬ 
olution.  The  Dispatch  believes  “this  is 
the  first  time  such  action  has  been  taken 
by  such  a  body,  and  so  quickly  and  de¬ 
cisively.” 
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MISSOURI  AD  BILLS. 

Two  Have  Already  Been  Introduced 
in  the  Legislature,  One  to  Stop  Liq* 
uor  Advertising  and  the  Other  to 
Prevent  Misrepresentation  —  How 
Neosho  Ad  Club  Put  the  Town  on 
the  Map — Press  Congress  Delegates. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Feb.  22. — Several  bills 
affecting  newspapers  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Missouri  Legislature.  One 
by  Representative  Pearcy  of  St.  Louis 
would  prohibit  newspapers  from  pub 
lishing  salacious  and  obscene  testimony 
in  divorce  suits  and  other  cases. 

Pearcy  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
striking  at  obscenity.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared,  he  said,  by  Howard  Sidener, 
prosecuting  attorney  of  St.  Louis.  An¬ 
other  measure  provides  that  no  pub¬ 
lication  shall  be  circulated  in  Missouri 
that  devotes  a  major  part  of  its  col¬ 
umns  to  “criminal  or  police  news  and 
pictures  of  and  deeds  of  bloodshed, 
lust  or  crime.” 

The  bill  would  prohibit  theaters  from 
putting  on  shows  in  which  the  “hu¬ 
man  body  is  displayed  in  a  nude,  semi¬ 
nude  or  obscene  manner.”  Persons  thus 
exposing  themselves  and  theater  own¬ 
ers  permitting  such  exposures  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalty.  Still  another 
bill  provides  that  any  person  distribut¬ 
ing  or  selling  postcards  or  other  litera¬ 
ture  of  an  obscene  character  is  subject 
to  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  and  a 
jail  sentence  of  thirty  to  ninety  days. 
Similar  penalties  are  provided  for  news¬ 
papers  tliat  jiublish  oliscene  news. 

TO  PRKVF.XT  I.iguok  Alls. 

Representative  Stockard,  of  (jreene 
County,  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting 
newspapers,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
printing  liquor  advertising  in  any  form. 

bill  to  prevent  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  introduced  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  through  the  influence  of  the 
Missouri  Retail  Clothiers’  .\ssociation. 
The  proposed  act,  which  is  modeled  on 
1  'ws  already  adopted  in  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
merchant  to  misrepresent  in  any  way 
the  goods  he  offers  for  sale.  maxi 
mum  fine  of  $i>00  and  imprisonment 
for  ninety  days  is  provided.  The  bill 
has  been  indorsed  t,y  the  Kansas  City 
.Advertising  Club  and  by  several  com¬ 
mercial  organizations. 

COL.  WHITE  ox  SOUTU. 

Col.  Hob  White,  editor  of  the  Mex¬ 
ico  Ledger,  is  said  to  be  “playing 
around”  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  where  the 
temperature  is  80  in  the  shade.  .\  Mis¬ 
souri  note  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  says 
the  Colonel  has  found  that  the  surest 
way  to  catch  fish  is  to  have  the  waiter 
do  it.  Colonel  White  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
and  one  of  the  best-known  newspaper 
men  in  the  State.  Some  years  ago  he 
was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  go  to 
Europe  and  take  a  rest.  He  went, 
stayed  in  Paris  about  48  hours  and 
came  right  back.  On  his  return  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  “had  done  Europe  in 
two  days  and  one  clean  shirt.” 

A  FEW  PERSONALS. 

Dan  McGuire,  a  Missouri  boy  who 
studied  journalism  here  two  years  ago, 
was  recently  made  night  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  fPa.)  Leader.  He  had  been 
sporting  editor. 

H.  S.  Sturgis,  of  Neosho,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  has 
called  a  meeting  of  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  of  the  State  to  he  held  in 
Columbia  Journalism  Week.  May  3  to 
7.  to  form  a  State  association  of  such 
clubs. 


NEOSHO  ox  THE  MAP. 

Advertising  men  all  over  the  United 
States  have  discovered  that  Neosho, 
Mo.,  is  on  the  map.  The  discovery 
came  through  the  deserved  publicity 
given  the  unique  trade-building  plan 
originated  several  months  ago  by  the 
Neosho  Ad  Club  and  still  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  Once  a  month  the 
Ad  Club  prepares  a  double-page  spread 
of  merchants’  advertising  for  the  two 
papers  of  the  town.  Each  merchant  is 
allotted  equal  space,  and  each  adver¬ 
tises  at  least  one  special  bargain  for 
the  same  Saturday,  which  the  .Ad  Club 
has  named  Special  Bargain  Day.  .A1 
most  every  line  of  business  in  town  is 
represented.  The  copy  is  edited  by  the 
club  to  keep  out  unfair  competition  be¬ 
tween  merchajits  in  the  same  lines.  The 
whole  idea  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
ad  club  and  not  by  the  newspapers, 
'vhose  sole  function  is  to  print  the 
spread  from  the  copy  O.  K.’d  by  the 
club. 

In  the  issue  of  a  Neosho  paper  at 
hand  there  are  forty  squares  in  the 
spread,  each  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  Some  merchants  took  two  and 
some  three  spaces.  All  was  sold  at 
$2.00  each.  The  equivalent  of  eight 
squares  at  the  top  in  the  center,  con¬ 
tains  an  explanation  of  the  Special  Bar¬ 
gain  Day,  written  by  the  club. 

Copies  of  the  ad  are  sent  to  non- 
.subscribers,  so  that  practically  every¬ 
body  in  the  Neosho  trade  territory  is 
reached.  The  result  has  been  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  buying  in  that  territory,  a 
vast  amount  of  business  that  had  been 
going  elsewhere  now  coming  to  Neosho. 

The  ad  club  has  been  swamped  with 
requests  from  all  over  the  Ihiited 
States  for  details  of  the  plan.  It  has 
sent  copies  of  the  spread  in  response 
to  all  inquiries,  hut  has  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  detailed  explanation 
in  every  case.  Another  activity  of  the 
club  is  the  publication  of  a  twice-a- 
month  bulletin,  called  the  .Ad-Ometer, 
wliich  has  done  much  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  among  the  members. 

PRESS  COXGRESS  IiELEGATES. 

Governor  Major  has  appointed  the 
following  Missouri  editors  as  delegates 
from  the  State  to  the  International 
Press  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific  Exposition,  July  5  to  10: 
W.  R.  Nelson,  Kansas  City  .Star;  Paul 
W.  Brown.  St.  Louis  Republic:  Charles 

D.  Morris,  St.  Joseph  Gazette:  George 
S.  Johns,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Henry  King,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Hal  W.  Gaylord,  Kansas  City  Journal ; 

E.  S.  Lewis,  St.  Louis  Star;  Harry  S. 
Jewel!,  Springfield  Leader;  George  H. 
Scruton,  Sedalia  Democrat-Sentinel. 

Two  editors  are  among  the  recent  ap¬ 
pointees  of  Governor  Major  to  the 
hoards  of  the  Missouri  institutions.  De- 
Witt  Masters,  of  the  Perry  Enterprise, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Fulton.  Col.  Bob  White, 
of  the  Mexico  Ledger,  was  reappointed 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane  at  Fulton.  He  is 
the  oldest  member  of  this  board  in  point 
of  service,  having  been  successively  ap¬ 
pointed  by  several  Governors. 

Richard  H.  W’aldo,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  addressed  the  City  Club  of 
Kansas  City  February  12  on  “.Adver- 
tis'iig  as  a  Business  Force.” 

C.  S.  R. 

Businet*  Trouble*. 

Lor.ain.  O. — The  Daily  News  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Jay 
Ford  Laning  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  has  been  granted  permission 
to  continue  operation  of  the  plant. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  SINGERS.  COYOTE  INTERRUPTS  LECTURE. 


How  Sixty  Employee*  Managed  to 
Enjoy  Themtelve*. 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  Glee 
Club  is  composed  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  employes  of  the  News — men  ac¬ 
tually  connected  with  the  paper  in  an 
active  working  capacity.  The  officers 
are :  Lot  Lee,  telegraph  editor,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  F.  Frey,  head  of  the  stereotyp 
ing  department,  director;  Thomas  Fish¬ 
er,  make-up  editor,  secretary;  George 
Schmid,  circulation  department,  treasur¬ 
er;  Clarence  Doll,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  property  man;  James  Twyman, 
stereotyping  department,  organizer. 

The  organization  numbers  among  its 
membership  men  who,  as  church  solo¬ 
ists,  quartet  units  or  in  other  singing 
capacities  have  stood  high  in  the  musical 
circles  of  Indianapolis.  Fremont  Frey, 
the  club’s  director,  is  known  for  his 
rare  artistry  as  a  zither  soloist. 

.A  unique  feature  is  found  in  its  music 
library.  Included  in  the  list  of  numbers 
are  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  popular  songs  by  Mr.  Frey. 
C.  W.  Conger,  also  a  club  member,  has 
contributed  a  number  of  original  comic 
songs,  all  of  which  have  been  sung  with 
success. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
the  Glee  Club  Appeared  in  twenty-three 
concerts.  Among  these  were  engage¬ 
ments  at  the  Indianapolis  Coliseum, 
where  the  club  sang  to  an  audience  of 
more  than  5,000  persons;  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Woodruff  place, 
with  an  audience  of  nearly  7,000;  a 
Chautauqua  engagement  at  Zionsville ; 
one  of  the  far-famed  “Men’s  Big  Meet¬ 
ings”  of  the  Indianapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  .Association  of 
Real  Estate  Dealers.  Aside  from  these, 
there  were  many  appearances  at  churches 
of  the  city,  where  assistance  was  given 
in  swelling  funds  for  building  or  other 
worthy  purposes.  In  no  instance  has 
the  club  accepted  a  money  return  for 
its  appearance. 

CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

.Auburn,  N.  Y. — Herbert  J.  Fowler 
and  William  L.  Packard,  of  Rochester, 
and  Edward  J.  Cook,  of  Geneva,^  have 
purchased  the  Advertiser  Publishing 
Company  from  George  W.  Benham  and 
other  local  financiers  who  have  had  the 
property  for  the  past  two  years.  They 
will  continue  the  publication  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Tournal. 

The  f)aily  .Advertiser  of  .Auburn, 
N.  Y..  has  been  taken  over  by  a  stock 
company  headed  by  Herbert  Fowler, 
who  ha>  been  in  charge-  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertiser  company  for  the  past  year,  iu 
the  interest  of  .Auburn  business  men 
and  politicians 

It  is  understood  that  the  paper  will 
remain  Republican.  The  other  paper, 
the  Democrat,  is  owned,  it  is  said,  by 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist  director  of  Sing  Sing  prison. 

France  Cut*  Duty  on  New*  Print. 

The  rates  of  import  duty  on  news 
print  paper  (i.  e.,  machine-made  paper 
weighing  over  30  grams  per  square 
meter)  and  on  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood  pulp  intended  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  paper  have  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  reduced  60  per  cent  in  France. 
The  reduction  is  to  continue  in  effect 
until  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  re¬ 
storing  the  normal  duties,  cargoes 
shipped  direct  to  France  before  the 
publication  of  such  a  decree  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  lower  rates. 


Teaching  Journalism  in  Montana 
Sometime*  Ha*  It*  Drawback*. 

The  school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  which  opened  the 
academic  year  by  holding  classes  in 
tents  because  of  no  other  available 
room,  has  encountered  new  difficulties. 
This  time  it  is  coyotes  which  are  com¬ 
peting  with  the  professors  in  holding 
the  attention  of  the  students. 

The  campus  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  which  embraces  over  800 
acres,  includes  a  mountain  2,100  feet 
high  covering  640  acres.  The  home  of 
the  journalism  school  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  this  mountain. 

A  few  mornings  ago  while  classes 
were  being  held  the  weird  howl  of  a 
coyote,  followed  by  the  barkings  of 
dogs  could  be  heard.  Even  the  profes¬ 
sor  interrupted  his  lecture  to  wander 
over  to  the  window.  Students  fol- 
low'ed  him  to  watch  two  dogs  hit  the 
mountain  trail  in  pursuit  of  a  coyote. 
Back  and  forth,  up  and  down  for  near¬ 
ly  thirty  minutes,  the  dogs  followed  the 
coyote  but  finally  had  to  give  up  the 
chase.  The  coyote  continued  up  the 
mountain  side,  stopped  at  the  ridge, 
gave  one  farewell  howl  and  disappeared. 
.At  the  same  time,  the  professor  re¬ 
marked  : 

“That  will  be  all  for  today.” 

Bit*  of  Chicago  New*. 

A  barn  occupied  by  the  Daily  News 
delivery  service  at  222  South  Racine 
avenue  was  burglarized  late  last  week. 
The  few  employes  there  were  overpow 
ered  and  the  safe  was  blown.  Several 
hundred  dollars  were  secured. 

A  fine  cabaret  dance  by  prominent 
entertainers  was  given  at  the  Press 
Club  of  Chicago  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  annual  ball  of  the  Tribune’s 
employes,  given  at  Hotel  Sherman  last 
week,  was  a  marked  success. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  problem  of  distribution  is  lessened 
for  advertisers  who  come  into  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  field  if  they  use 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 

Morning  and  Sunday 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle 
Telegraph 

Evening  except  Sunday 

22J4c.  Per  Agate  Line 

is  the  flat  combination  rate  for  both  pa¬ 
pers.  I'or  further  information  or  co¬ 
operation  write. 

URBAN  E.  DICE. 

Foreign  Adverti*ing  Manager, 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

J.  C.  Wilbcrding, 

22!)  Fifth  Avenue  . New  York  City 

J.  M.  Branham  Company, 

919  Mailers’  Building  . Chicago 

Chemical  Building  . St.  Louis 


You  young  man,  keep 
good  company  by 
reading  The  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


INTERTYPE 

BUSINESS  CONTINUES  AS  USUAL 


Notice  to  Publishers 


During  the  friendly  Receivership  under  which  this  Com. 
pany  is  now  operating,  pending  reorganization,  our  machine 
and  supplies  business  is  being  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

The  two  injunctions  which  our  competitor  is  advertising 
so  extensively  DO  NOT  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  Inter- 
type  machines,  and  they  do  not  affect  Intertype  users  in 
any  way  whatever.  Publishers  interested  in  further  details 
regarding  these  injunctions  are  invited  to  write  to  Inter¬ 
national  Typesetting  Machine  Co.,  foot  of  Montague  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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FACED  FAIR  WRITERS 


Indicted  With  Five  Others  for  Plot 
to  Invade  Mexico. 

Harrj  Chandler,  son-in-law  of  Gen. 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  owner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  indicted  February 
19  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in 
recruiting  soldiers  to  invade  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Mexican  territory. 

Five  other  men  were  indicted  on  the 
same  charge  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury. 
They  are  Raltazar  Aviles,  ex-Governor 
of  Lower  California;  B.  J.  Viljoen,  ex- 
[f  ^  Boer  army  commander;  VValter  Bowktr, 
general  manager  to  the  California-Mex- 
L'o  Land  and  Cattle  Company’s  ranch 
J  IL#  OB  the  border;  Charles  Guzman,  a  real 
•lip  estate  agent;  Gerosimo  Sandoval,  of 
J  San  Diego,  and  Francisco  Ayon.  All 

p  but  Guzman  are  out  in  $2,500  bail  each. 

The  cattle  company  is  owned  largely 
^  by  Chandler  and  General  Otis  and  has 
large  holdings  in  Lower  California. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
■bHb  said  that  in  return  for  the  work  of  the 
alleged  armed  expedition  certain  cattle 

-  companies  were  to  be  allowed  to  bring 

cattle  in  and  out  of  the  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory  without  payment  of  export  or  im¬ 
port  duties. 

March  29  was  the  date  set  for  them 
February  plead  to  the  indictments. 

914,  the  Baltazar  Aviles,  former  Governor  of 
Dealer  Lower  California,  to  whom,  it  is  said, 
had  not  <Boney  was  paid  by  two  other  Mexicans 
for  the  ^Bd  by  Chandler,  will  be  arraigned  later, 
in  auto-  Chandler  declared  the  money  paid  to 
eek  day  Aviles  was  for  taxes  due  on  the  ranch 
property. 


HOUSTON  (TEXAS)  POST’S  FINE  BUILDING. 


Standardization 
of  Forms 


Means  an  Easy  and 
Rapid  Comparison  of 
Circulation  Values 

A.  B.  C.  forms  are  stand¬ 
ardized  in  five  divisions: 

Newspapers  Magazines 
Farm  Papers  Weeklies 
Class,  Trade  and  Technical 

You  find  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  same  place  every 
time.  Every  publication  gives 
the  same  kind  of  information. 

You  readily  and  sanely  com¬ 
pare  them.  You  weigh  values. 

You  arrive  at  your  decision 
in  half  the  time  any  other  way 
would  take,  and  your  decision 
is  right,  because  it  is  based  on 
facts  and  figures  that  are  accu¬ 
rate,  reliable  and  impartial.  /U1 
reports  are  verified  by  audit. 

^■..■1..  Complete  informa- 
/  \  tion  regarding  the 

/ service  ofthe  Bureau 
\  nllll  /  furnished  on  request. 

Send  for  'Standard- 
\  '  ized  Circulization  In¬ 

formation.”  addressing  Russell  R. 
Whitman,  Managing  Director. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

330-334  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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BUSINESS  JOURNALISM. 

Charle*  T.  Root  Tracei  It*  Hi»tory 
From  1846  When  the  Dry  Goods 
Reporter  and  Commercial  Glance 
Was  Launched — Thackeray’s  Letter 
on  the  Subject — Character  and  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Circulations  Discussed. 

Charles  T.  Root,  president  of  the 
Root  Newspaper  Association,  and  wht) 
has  been  long  associated  with  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  on  the  evening  of 
February  10,  delivered  the  first  lecture 
of  a  scries  to  be  given  in  1915  before 
the  Forum  in  Industrial  Journalism,  a 
new  departure  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  New  York  University.  The 
forum  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Trade  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  About  300  persons  gathered  at 
the  University  Building,  Washington 
square,  to  hear  the  opening  address 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  others  given 
by  men  equally  prominent  in  the  trade 
paper  field  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  regular  classes  in  trade  and 
technical  journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Preliminary  to  Mr.  Root’s  address. 
Dean  Joseph  French  Johnson,  of  the 
University,  and  W.  H.  Ukers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Trade  Press 
•Association,  explained  the  purposes  and 
ideals  of  the  movement. 

In  part,  Mr.  Root  said; 

“The  general  distinction  between 
trade  and  technical  journals  is  that  the 
latter  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the 
problems  of  production  and  use,  while 
the  former  has  chiefly  to  do  with  those 
of  distribution.  In  many  publications 
these  two  fields  find  treatment  side  by 
side,  but  the  general  distinction  between 
them  holds  true.*  The  business  paper, 
that  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  periodical 
devoted  to  the  production  or  distribu¬ 
tion  or  both,  of  some  class  or  related 
classes  of  merchandise,  is  the  product  of 
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One  Year  Old  and 
on  a  Payings  Basis 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF 
THAT? 

A  complete  news  service,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  highest  quality,  at 
the  lowest  price. 

Central  News  of  America 

2€  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


These  war  times 


records  sre  in  dire  danger  of 
showing  slump*.  The  wise  pub¬ 
lisher  keeps  them  up  by  pat¬ 
ting  on  a  trade,  inaustrisi  or 
feature  edition.  We  believe 
that  once  you  have  put  on  an 
edition  of  this  sort,  using  the 
GALLAGHER  SERVICE,  you 
r  will  become  one  of  our  regular 

I  clients. 

I  JOHN  B. GALLAGHER* CO. 

i  Western  oMce:  tXS  Cass  St..  Joliet.  lU. 


b  You  Would  Enthuse  Too  If 

4  as  many  publishers  do,  over  the  in-  t 
s  created  butinett  and  efficiency  of  your  j; 

iClassihed  Ad  Department 

if  you  were  using  the  j  - 

Winthrop  Cktin  Card  Method  !  j 
of  collecting  and  soliciting.  Ij 

Prices,  simples  and  full  details  oi  how  m 
*  other  papers  are  using  our  coin  cards  y 
successfully  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Or  better  still,  send  us  your  trial  order  ; 
r  now. 

I  ff'grn  y»u  wriU  ut,  mention  thisaj.  j.i 

THE  WINTHROP  PRESS  H 

141  East  2Sth  Street  New  York  City 


a  highly  evolved  commercial  system. 
When  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  were  slow  and  difficult  and  each 
community  supplied  its  owm  wants  and 
formed  its  own  market,  there  was  no 
need  for  this  adjunct  of  modern  trade. 
The  seed  of  the  business  journal,  in¬ 
deed,  existed  in  commerce,  but  in  order 
that  this  seed  might  sprout  the  ground 
bad  first  to  be  plowed  by  the  locomo¬ 
tive  and  fertilized  by  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph.” 

FIR.ST  TR.XUE  PAPER. 

Mr.  Root  then  carried  his  audience 
l)ack  to  the  year  1846  when  William 
Burroughs,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Boyd  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  then  novel  experiment  of 
launching  a  trade  periodical  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  “Dry  Goods  Re¬ 
porter  and  Commercial  Glance,”  which, 
as  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  of  today, 
was  destined  to  become  the  dean  of 
business  papers  in  America.  Mr.  Root, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  for  over  25  years, 
went  on  to  tell  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  paper,  explaining  that 
lie  did  so  for  the  natural  reason  that 
it  was  the  one  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar.  Continuing,  he  said : 

“Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  learned 
that  there  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  dealer  in  old  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  a  letter  of  William  M.  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  which  the  illustrious  novelist 
made  reference  to  this  .American  pub¬ 
lication.  I  immediately  purchased  the 
letter  which  was  apparently  addressed 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  poet  and  writer,  as  it 
begins.  ‘My  dear  Leigh,’  and  contains 
the  following  paragraph :  ‘There  is  an 
-American  paper  on  the  coffee  room  ta¬ 
ble  here  called  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter 
and  Commercial  Gazette.’  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  paragraph  the  writer  admits  that 
he  had  a  glass  of  Madeira  with  his  din¬ 
ner.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  sub¬ 
title  of  (he  paper  may  very  easily  have 
been  misread  by  those  genial  spectacles. 

'  Thackeray’s  Madeira. 

‘As  Mr.  Thackeray  also  probably  on 
account  of  the  Madeira  failed  to  date 
his  letter,  we  do  not  know  exactly  how 
early  an  issue  of  this  father  of  all  trade 
papers  had  found  its  slow  way  by  sail¬ 
ing  ship  to  the  Glasgow  coffee  room 
table.  The  oldest  file  now  existing  in 
the  office  of  the  publication  is  that  for 
1849.  by  which  time  its  title,  which  had 
previously  undergone  one  or  two 
changes  had  become  Dry  Goods  Re¬ 
porter  and  Merchant  Gazette.  This  file 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  to  know  how  slowly  the  idea  of 
business  journalism  spread.  In  1856, 
in  which  year  was  published  the  News¬ 
paper  Record,  the  first  list  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  appeared  the  names  of  hut  three 
class  journals,  and  of  these,  two  were 
in  the  real  estate  field,  so  that  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Economist,  the  dry  goods  trade 
seems  to  have  remained  the  only  one 
to  boast  its  own  special  organ.. 

“In  1856  the  Iron  Age  first  saw  the 
light  and  the  examples  thus  set  began 
to  he  followed  in  other  lines.  Up  to 
1859,  however,  the  growth  of  the  trade 
paper  idea  was  still  extremely  slow. 
During  the  next  thirty  years  the  breed 
increased  and  multiplied  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  .American  Newspaper  Directory 
for  1899  listed  nearly  800  non-religious 
class  journals.  To  make  room  for  this 
number  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
enterprising  publishers  to  make  for 
themselves  fields  in  nearly  every  gain¬ 
ful  occupation,  so  that  now  almost  every 
distinguishable  line,  from  the  rolling 
mill  and  ship  yard  to  the  barber,  the 
stamp  collector  and  the  undertaker  has 
one  or  more  special  organs.  Pretty 
nearly  the  whole  field  being  occupied, 
the  increase  in  number  of  trade  papers 
is  now  very  gradual. 

“The  statistics  for  1914  seem  to  show 
a  net  gain  of  only  twenty-five  titles  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  In  future  years, 
in  obedience  to  the  general  tendency 
toward  larger  units,  this  number  is  like¬ 
ly  to  remain  stationary  if,  indeed,  con¬ 
solidations  and  the  natural  mortality 
among  weak  publications  do  not  actual¬ 
ly  decrease  it 


THE  OLD-TIME  PAPER. 

“A  generation  ago  when  I  entered 
this  field  of  work,  the  average  trade 
paper  occupied  a  position  which  could 
only  by  courtesy  be  termed  important. 
Its  circulation  was  very  moderate  and 
not  always  accurately  stated.  In  its  edi¬ 
torial  room  the  paste  pot  was  often 
mightier  than  the  pen.  Its  treatment 
of  markets  and  other  trade  subjects 
was  both  superficial  and  conventional. 
While  the  burning  questions,  the  really 
vital  and  sensitive  spots  in  the  trade,  it 
touched  but  gingerly,  or  avoided  entire¬ 
ly  lest  advertising  ‘patronage’  held 
mainly  on  the  tenure  of  personal  favor 
should  be  withdrawn.  Its  advertising 
canvass  was  tinged  with  apology  and 
involved  the  consumption  of  more  shoe 
leather  than  brain  tissue.  Its  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  was  a  ‘movable  feast’  and  as 
a  solicitor,  not  the  paper,  commanded 
the  business,  the  commissions  it  paid 
would  have  been  ruinous  had  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  getting  out  the  publication 
amounted  to  anything  comparable  with 
those  of  the  present  day. 

“On  the  whole  I  presume  that  the 
business  press  of  1870,  like  that  of  1915, 
was  about  as  good  as  the  respective 
industries  catered  to  would  appreciate 
and  support.  The  actual  contrast  of 
the  business  press  at  the  two  epochs  is, 
however,  very  marked.  Whether  re¬ 
garded  from  the  editorial,  reportorial 
or  mechanical  standpoint,  the  best  prac¬ 
tice  of  American  trade  journalism  to¬ 
day  outclasses  anything  ever  before 
shown  in  this  country  or  anything  ever 
accomplished  in  Europe.  I  say  the  best 
American  practice,  for  the  business 
journals  of  this  country  are  still  very 
unequal  in  importance.  Our  typical 
high-class  trade  paper  today,  instead  of 
being  comparatively  cheaply  edited, 
commands,  and  to  hold  its  place  must 
command,  the  best  class  of  brains  and 
talent  to  be  found  in  the  industry  or 
business  which  it  represents.” 

CONCERNING  CIRCULATIONS. 

Mr.  Root  then  related  some  of  the 
high  standards  required  in  various  de¬ 
partments,  such  as  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  service  department,  art  de¬ 
partment  and  subscription  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  With  regard  to  the 
last-named,  he  said: 

“Many  people  who  know  the  high 
reputation  of  some  trade  paper,  who 
observed  its  imposing  size  and  noted 
the  respect  with  which  its  statements 
and  statistics  are  quoted,  are  astonished 
to  learn  that  its  edition  compared  with 
the  circulation  figures  given  out  by  some 
of  the  dailies  or  magazines,  is  seem¬ 
ingly  insignificant  ‘What,’  they  say, 
‘only  15.000  subscribers.  We  supposed 
it  had  150.000  at  least."  Such  people 
overlook  the  fact  that  while  each  copy 
of  a  daily  or  magazine  is  aimed  at  a 
single  individual  reading  or  purchasing 
capacity,  each  copy  of  the  trade  paper 
is  addressed  to  a  purchasing  capacity  of 
many  hundreds  or  many  thousands.  It 
is  a  big  trade  which  can  absorb  15,000 
copies  of  its  trade  paper,  a  trade  with 
a  buying  capacity  which  is  almost  incal¬ 
culable. 

“There  is  probably  nothing  in  the 
way  of  current  printed  matter  which 
the  business  man  reads  with  more  at¬ 
tention  or  more  credence  than  his 
chosen  business  paper.  He  feels  it  to 
be  not  only  intelligent  and  accurate, 
but  non-partisan  and  free  from  any 
secret  influence.  The  earned  confidence 
of  such  men  is  a  talent  entrusted  to  the 
business  press.  Should  it  be  kept  hid¬ 
den  in  a  napkin  or  should  it  be  used 
for  the  good  of  the  country?  Should 
our  important  business  journals  keep 
strictly  within  the  technical  limits  of 
their  respective  trade  topics  or  should 
they  help  toward  the  success  of  desira¬ 
ble  measures  of  wider  scope  by  their 
conservative  presentation  of  relevant 
facts  to  the  very  important  audience 
whose  ear  they  hold.” 

Oswego  Palladium  Not  for  Sale. 

The  publishers  of  the  Oswego 
fN.  Y. )  Palladium  inform  us  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that  outside 
'^pital  is  to  purchase  the  Palladium  and 
the  Times  and  consolidate  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  as  the  Palladium  is  not  on  the 
market. 


BASE  BALL 
POSTERS 

in  three  colors,  size  13x21",  printed 
on  heavy  calendered  stock.  Best 
kind  of  feature  to  advertise  your 
SPORT  PAGE.  It’s  so  attractive 
you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
owning  privilege  to  hang  Poster 
up  in  such  places  as  restaurants, 
cigar  stores,  drug  stores,  barber 
shops,  and  other  public  places. 

Want  Samples? 

WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
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ATTENTION 

Publishers  and  Business  Managers 

The  International  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  from  time  to  time  have  com¬ 
petent  members  who  are  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  or  are  temporarily  out  of 
employment.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  have  publishers  or  business 
managers  correspond  with  the  General 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Association. 
You  will  find  this  an  excellent  way  to 
secure  the  services  of  Class  A  men.  In¬ 
vestigate. 

Address 

General  Welfare  Committee 

I.  U.  Sears,  Chairman,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


WAR  NEWS 

and 

PICTURES 

Unequalled  service. 
Moderate  prices. 
Splendid  daily  war 
layouts  in  matrix 
form.  Special  signed 
cables  day  and  night. 

For  details  and  prices 
write  or  wire  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Z38  William  St.  New  York  City 


UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Otneral  OHIcai,  World  lldl.,  New  York 

THE  TEST 

CIRCULATION  is  the  big  asset.  To 
earn  it  and  HOLD  it  you  must  “deliver 
the  goods."  RESULTS  sre  the  true  test. 
ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  what  the  output  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  circulation-making. 
LET  US  SEND  YOU  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  magazine  page*  and 
Sunday  magazine  page*  in  black  and 
color*. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 

M.  Koenigsberg,  Manager. 

41  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


Announcement. 

To  Better  Serve  Our  Patrons,  We  Have 
Changed  Our  lyocation  to  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  Will  Continue  Our  Business  in 
Connection  with  Publishing  The  Daily 
Tribune  of  That  City. 

BRUCE  W.  ULSH  CO.. 

New  Albany,  Ind.  WiJteak.  lad. 
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TRADE  PAPERS*  APPEAL  tising  agents,  and  periodical  publishers, 


Some  Sound  Reasons  Why  Advertis-  tising. 

ing  in  These  Publications  Is  of  advertising  .managers.  y.'" 

Special  Value  to  Newspapers.  Advertising  managers  of  national 

By  Jason  Rogers.  campaigns  of  course  are  not  asleep  to 

Trade  paper  advertising  should  be  ^^e  fact  that  newspapers  which  sup-  they  are  new. 

just  like  ^  other  kind  of  advertising  P£  tfo™a?io“^ 

if  it  is  going  to  produce  results  for  the  Tn  ib.  of  , 


tising  agents,  and  periodical  publishers.  Every  ad  in  a  trade  paper,  aside  solidate  and  summarize  our  selling  ar- 
the  circulation  liar  is  being  eliminated  from  mere  cards,  should  be  as  fresh  gumeiit  in  such  trade  papers  as  in  our 
as  a  waste  in  buying  and  selling  adver-  and  interesting  as  you  can  make  it.  All  judgment  reach  the  men  we  wish  to 
tising.  of  us  should  appreciate  that  these  pa-  appeal  to. 

THE  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS.  are  read.  Dead  standing  ads  are  The  expense  of  such  c^nUnuous  so- 

....  r  .  I  skipped  and  I  believe  it  good  policy  to  hcitation  is  not  justihed  by  smaller 

Advertising  managers  of  national  change  the  form  and  style  newspapers  with  lower  advertising  rates, 

campaigns  of  course  are  not  asleep  to  additional  proof  Membership  in  the  two  organizations  I 

fnA  To/'f  fnoT  n^\&rCT\o  c  iR.'nir*n  ciin^  «  <  «•«_.  _  __i_. 


Trade  paper  advertising  should  be  newspapers  wnicn  sup-  mentioned  and  trade  paper  adver- 

just  like  any  other  kind  of  advertising  mafioT^^^  puts  news  into  ads.  tising  is  within  the  reach  of  any  news- 

if  it  is  going  to  produce  results  for  the  iniormation  ana  oeneni  are  as  a  r  .1  r-i  u  ,  paper  worth  consideration  as  a  news¬ 
man  who  spends  the  money  to  secure  pu’®  ‘he  sort  of  newspapers  which  are  In  the  case  of  the  Globe  we  never  ^  effectively  put  it 

new  busineL.  The  message  must  be  on  the  map  than  any  other  way  I 


new  uuaiiicaa.  i  iic  uicaaajjc  j.iuai 

interesting  to  the  busy  man  as  he  *  . 

glances  through  the  paper;  it  must  at-  .  foug 
tract  his  attention  to  convey  to  him 


eir  houses.  I  have  a  fresh  story  that  will  interest 

Through  trade  paper  advertising,  the  space  buyers  and  convey  to  them  some 
ct  of  membership  in  these  organiza-  vital  point  I  want  driven  home.  An 


Mo  fo.  iiim  of  membership  in  these  organiza-  vital  point  I  want  driven  home.  An 

enni<>  tliniitrhE  or  entrcrpciinn  ^u.-liirb  hp  t'ons  can  be  kept  before  the  buyers  of  occasional  glimpse  of  circulation  facts, 

nr  anolv  to^bic  own  biteJnpee  sp^ce,  together  with  direct  Solicitation  the  story  of  results  to  advertisers,  the 
can  use  or  apply  to  his  own  business,  p,,.  ’  o.ubnp  of  cotnp  npw  movpmpnt  tb:,t  mav 


Reporter  on  the  Stage. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  bill  at 


Tiiot  tc  wEnr  M.  rporic  fro/ip  for  scttlng  focth  reasous  why  yoiH  paper  outline  of  some  new  movement  that  may  the  Palace  Theater  this  week  is  a  tab- 

P  P  -  ’'r  worfb  oorpf,,!  oonci'Hprofi'on  interest  them,  are  the  sort  of  things  we  loid  thriller  called  “The  Memorandum 


and  what  he  glances  at  the  ads  for. 
The  advertisements  of  the  newspa- 


is  worth  careful  consideration. 
Nearly  every  newspaper  has 


some  utilize. 


Book,”  a  one-act  play  by  Jules  Eckert 


opre  In  rbp  np,.,i!n.,opr  onA  I cino  stroug  aud  vltal  argumcuts  why  it  can  We  write  frequent  letters  to  all  the  Goodman,  made  from  a  short  story  by 

tnHp  nanpre  arp  a e ^a  nilp  tbp  ipaet  in^  profitably  used  by  some  advertisers,  leading  advertisers  and  agents,  furnish  Will  Payne.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
tprp«tin<r  that  annpar  in  tbpm  I'bp  poni  can  Convince  an  advertiser  that  monthly  detailed  net  paid  circulation  escape  of  a  properly  heroic  reporter 

stant  basting  of  carrying  a  few  million  profitable  results,  and  statements,  have  competent  special  rep-  from  a  trap  set  for  him  by  the  criminals 


stant  boasting  of  carrying  a  few  million 

lines  more  or  less  of  advertising  than  Ptove  it  alter  a  trial,  you  nevei 
a  competitor,  the  gain  of  a  stated  per-  ^ave  to  solicit  that  account  again 

centage  in  circulation  without  definite  i - 

figures,  and  mere  casual  hackneyed 
phrases  provide  the  easiest  sort  of  way 
to  burn  up  good  money. 

Well  informed  advertising  managers  J't  •  -t 

these  days  take  little  stock  in  mere  ^ 

claims  regarding  lineage  any  more  than  M  11 

you  would  trade  at  a  store  which  con-  ■  1 

fined  its  advertising  to  uninteresting  (to  1  ^  ■ 

you)  claims  that  it  sold  so  many  suits  QT  fhc 

of  clothes,  tons  of  coal,  or  any  other 

detail.  They  may  be  proud  of  these  F  • 

performances,  but  the  advertiser  or  |  .,1't'hC 

agent  would  rather  read  something 

more  definite  about  the  paper  or  the  _ 

field  in  which  it  circulates.  mem 

POSITION  OF  THE  SPACE  BUYERS. 

Viewed  from  the  national  stand-  i*! It*  1^1 

point,  the  best-informed  space  buyer  in  lUlCl 

the  country  is  always  on  the  look  out 
for  definite  information  regarding 
changing  conditions  all  over  the  map. 

The  newspaper  manager  who,  by  train¬ 
ing,  should  be  able  to  produce  the  sort  VPtlfinn  V 

of  material  that  would  interest  them,  is  ViUll  VCllllUll  T 

losing  opportunities  by  not  making  his 

appeal  flash  out  from  the. pages  of  the  ^  « 

trade  papers  which  they  read.  LiOl 

Publishers  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country  have  more  real  necessity  {RB{ 

for  keeping  their  appeal  and  solicitation  ^ 

before  the  national  advertisers  than 
those  in  the  larger  cities.  Nearly  every 
space  buyer  must  of  necessity  know  how 

things  stand  at  the  big  centers  of  trade.  rpi 

Campaigns  in  the  big  cities  run  up  into  1  ilCrC  flC 

such  large  sums  that  they  justify  pre-  ,  . 

liminary  investigation.  tillS  nStUTC 

I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  visiting  nearly  all  LnlCEg'O  IS 

the  important  newspaper  offices  and  1  1 

calling  on  advertisers  and  agents  and,  HOUSCS 

speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

newspaper,  unqualifiedly  believe  that  if  _■  1 

the  newspapers  would  only  more  sen-  1  06  R  Uu 

sibly  present  facts  and  argument  show-  l_  I?  • 

ing  their  superiority  as  selling  media  tnC  iLXpOSl 

through  the  more  interesting  trade  pa- 

per  advertising  and  other  means  they  LlllCS^O)  V 

would  get  three  or  four  times  as  much  •  a  J  A  J 

general  advertising.  ClSltecl  AuV 

PUBLISHERS  don’t  REALIZE  POSSIBILITIES. 

In  these  days,  when  nearly  all  sane  a  p-v-ViiF 

business  men  admit  and  know  that  ad-  /Vu  cXfllL 

vertising  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ef-  r  *.1. 

fective  stimulant  known  to  increase 
business,  newspapers  have  only  to  prove 

that  they  reach  certain  people  and  can  C 

sell  the  goods  to  merit  a  much  larger  Lrib  1  ^ 

volume  of  business.  The  trouble  is  that  'D'Dr^Q'DTrL 

newspaper  men  don’t  half  realize  their  Jr  IvWoi  Jl>r' 

possibilities  and  don’t  know  how  to 
prove  their  case. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  P'nr 

Association,  about  336  of  the  2,600  daily  ^ 

newspapers  in  the  country  are  doing  a 
wonderful  work  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  but,  with  less  than  12  ik.  t  A  t  t 

per  cent,  of  the  newspapers  supporting  jxj  A  I  If  l|\[  / 

it,  the  work  is  nowhere  near  as  effec-  x  x  m.  a.  a  1  x 

tive  as  it  would  be  if  half  of  the  news¬ 
papers  would  contribute  their  mites  to 

the  good  work.  _  , 

Through  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  OUltc 

culations,  in  which  over  800  daily  news¬ 
papers  arc  represented,  associated  with 

many  of  the  leading  advertisers,  adver*  L— —.—..-.i....— 


prove  it  after  a  trial,  you  never  will  resentatives  call  on  them  to  give  inti-  he  was  engaged  in  running  to  earth, 
have  to  solicit  that  account  again.  mate  information,  and  endeavor  to  con-  Edward  Abeles  plays  the  reporter. 


bird  National  Exposition 

of  the  Printing,  Advertising,  Publishing, 
Lithographing,  Paper,  Business  Equip¬ 
ment,  Stationery,  Paper  Box  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  All  Allied  Trades.  S)  $ 


‘Convention  Week”  of  the  Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  the  World 

Coliseum,  Chicago,  June  19th  to  26th 

(Reduced  Railroad  Rates  At  This  Time) 


There  never  really  has  been  a  great  big  Exposition  of 
this  nature  conducted  in  Chicago.  The  territory  around 
Chicago  is  practically  virgin  soil  for  the  machinery,  sup¬ 
ply  houses  and  other  lines  covered  by  this  Show. 

The  Publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  visit 
the  Exposition  because  they  will  follow  the  Ad  Men  to 
Chicago,  who  will  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  held  at  this  time. 

An  exhibit  here  means  new  business  for  you  and  plenty 
of  it. 

“GET  ON  THE  BAND  WAGON  AND  JOIN  THE 
PROSPERITY  CLUB.” 

For  diagrams  and  all  particulars,  address 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  COMPANY,  Inc. 


HARRY  A.  COCHRANE.  Preiident 


Suite  736 — 200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TELEPHONE,  CRAMERCY  724 
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A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  privilege  of  a  personal  word  with  our  readers 
over  my  own  signature  in  the  editorial  columns.  At 
that  time  I  outlined  briefly  my  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  property.  As  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  been  hewing  straight  to  the  line,  you  perhaps 
are  the  best  judge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  seem 
to  have  lost  some  valued  friends  by  our  “constancy 
to  purpose.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  gained  an 
untold  number  of  new  friends  and  the  net  result 
has  been  a  doubling  of  our  advertising  earnings,  a 
great  increase  in  the  growth  and  prestige  of  the 
paper  and  a  phenomenal  increase  in  circulation;  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  a  nice  profit  despite 
depressions  and  the  war. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  during  the  past  two  years 
the  paper  has  gone  forward  so  tremendously  that  1 
have  been  taxed  beyond  my  powers  to  grasp  the 
many  possibilities  that  presented  themselves,  and  have 
realized  that  it  was  fast  becoming  imperative  that 
I  find  a  really  big  man  in  the  newspaper  field  to 
carry  part  of  the  burden. 

I  count  myself  particularly  fortunate,  therefore, 
as  the  controlling  owner  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company,  in  that  E.  D.  De  Witt  has  purchased 
a  stock  interest,  thereby  showing  his  faith  in  this 
proposition  and  that  on  Monday  he  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  management  of  this  publication. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  De  Witt  that  adorns  the  cover 
page  of  this  week’s  issue  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  speaking  likeness.  It  shows  him  to  be 
just  what  he  is — a  man  of  fine  character,  open, 
frank  and  fearless  manhood, — a  splendid  comrade, 
and  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  attainments. 

Mr.  De  Witt  brings  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
proven  ability  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  -the 
great  industry  we  serve.  But,  more  than  that,  he 
brings  a  personality  that  is  so  rare  in  the  trade  paper 
field. 

So,  my  good  friends,  just  keep  your  eyes  on  The 
Editor  and  Publisher.  We  have  many  good  things 
in  store  for  you. 

James  Wright  Brown. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  UP  GRADE. 

Business  men  everywhere  are  in  a  much  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  they  were  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1914.  There  has  been,  of  late, 
a  decided  improvement  in  trade  conditions  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  business  revival  are  in  evidence. 
Instead  of  sitting  down  with  folded  hands  waiting 
for  the  war  to  come  to  an  end  manufacturers  and 


merchants  have  plucked  up  courage  and  are  now 
doing  things.  Idle  factory  wheels  are  being  set  in 
motion,  salesmen  out  on  the  road  are  taking  fairly 
good  orders,  the  stores  are  resuming  their  wanted 
activity  and  advertisers  are  loosening  up  their  purse 
strings.  These  are  indications  of  a  returning  public 
confidence  that  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

It  was  inevitable  that  when,  without  warning, 
Europe  was  last  summer  plunged  into  war  many 
men  of  affairs  lost  their  heads  and  got  cold  feet. 
They  didn’t  stop  to  analyze  the  situation  but  moved 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  they  immediately 
began  to  curtail  their  activities  and  expenditures. 
They  used  the  axe  to  reduce  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  cut  the  salaries  of  those  who  remained. 
All  efforts  to  extend  business  was  abandoned.  They 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  there  were  here  in 
America  just  as  many  people  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
provide  with  the  other  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life,  as  formerly,  and  that  the  country  had  just 
harvested  the  largest  crops  in  its  entire  history. 

But  after  the  first  shock  was  over  and  the  ex 
citement  of  the  moment  had  cooled  down  and  they 
had  had  time  to  do  a  little  serious  thinking,  they 
saw  how  foolish  they  had  been.  They  observed 
that  the  newspapers,  with  hardly  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  were  optimistic.  Not  a  despondent  note  was 
sounded  anywhere.  On  the  contrary  articles  were 
printed  showing  that  United  States  manufacturers 
now  had  a  chance  to  capture  some  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  They  saw  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  going  ahead  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  People  were  in  no  haste  to  draw  their 
money  from  the  banks  and  there  were  few  failures. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  put  heart 
into  the  timid,  the  frightened,  and  the  unpatriotic. 
And  now  everybody  seems  not  only  hopeful  but 
confident  that  the  next  few  months  will  bring  to 
us  all  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  we  have 
enjoyed  for  many  months. 

The  most  cheering  piece  of  news  we  have  heard 
in  a  ■long  time  was  the  announcement  made  last 
week  that  when  Congress  adjourns  March  4  no 
extra  session  will  be  called  and  the  country  will 
remain  undisturbed  by  the  enactment  of  any  further 
laws  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness. 


BARKING  AT  THE  A.  P, 

The  Roman  Catliolic  jiress  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  working  itself  into  a  frenzy  against  the 
Associated  Press  just  now,  alleging  that  the  A.  P. 
does  not  furnish  all  the  news,  or  unbiased  news. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Observer  of  Feb.  11,  illustrations  are  cited  which 
are  supposed  to  prove  this  contention. 

One  of  them  is  the  situation  in  Mexico;  anotlier 
is  about  a  Catholic  priest  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
winning  a  libel  suit  against  a  weekly  paper  in  Mis¬ 
souri;  still  another  about  the  troubles  besetting  the 
Catholic  church  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium  at 
the  present  time. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  the  Catholic  press,  like  any 
other  denominational  press,  is  narrow,  biased  and 
prejudiced. 

What  is  said  of  the  Catholic  press  being  biased  is 
equally  true  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Jewish, 
or  any  other  class  press,  and  is  not  necessarily  de¬ 
rogatory. 

Jews,  Masons,  Chinese,  Negroes,  or  any  other 
class  might,  with  equal  authority,  claim  the  same 
condition. 

The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  “class”  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  neither  is  it  an  outlet  for  grievances  of  any 
class  of  people,  nor  a  circulator  of  class  grievances 
or  prejudices. 

Editors  are  human  and  if  they  are  worth  their 
salt  they  are  prejudiced,  one  way  or  another,  on 
every  question,  and  it  takes  big  men  to  eliminate 
that  prejudice. 

To  us  it  looks  like  the  best  of  taste  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  eliminate  all  controversial  religious 
matter  from  its  dispatches,  serving  as  it  does  every 
religion,  every  sect,  every  faction. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  Hinds  Syndicate,  of  Minneapolis,  is  approach¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers  with  a  plan  to  furnish 
three-column  film  stories  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  a  Query  Burea’i.  answering  questions 
relating  to  photoplays,  players  or  play  writing  at 
$4  per  week.  In  other  words,  the  newspapers  are 
asked  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  printing  these 
stories  advertising  the  film  plays.  The  syndicate  is, 
of  course,  paid  by  the  manufacturers  for  getting 
these  stories  published.  Nice  scheme,  isn’t  it?  Col¬ 
lect  money  at  both  ends  and  ride  the  newspaper 
goat!  Have  you  fallen  for  it? 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

United  States’  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  by 
William  D.  Boyce,  publisher  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Times  and  Boyce’s  Weeklies :  Rand  MacNally  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago,  publishers. 

Few,  if  any,  newspaper  publishers  in  America, 
have  devoted  so  much  time  to  foreign  travel  and 
investigation  as  Mr.  Boyce.  Two  years  ago  he 
brought  out  a  book,  “Illustrated  South  America,”  in 
which  he  presented  material  gathered  by  himself  in 
every  republic  of  that  country,  from  Panama  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  a  review  of  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  at  the  time. 

In  the  present  volume,  “United  States’  Colonies 
and  Dependencies”  lie  has  embodied  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  Republic  of 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  volume  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  yet  appeared  that  gives  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  these  places  than  this  book  from 
Mr.  Boyce’s  pen.  He  brings  to  his  task  the  essen¬ 
tial  newspaper  habit  of  observation  and  a  clear  and 
entertaining  style  of  presentation.  He  tells  about 
things  in  which  the  average  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  interested.  If  there  is  anything  worth  seeing  in 
any  of  the  countries  he  visited  that  Mr.  Boyce  did 
not  see  it  must  have  escaped  his  attention.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken  by 
the  author. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
the  dependencies  Mr.  Boyce  says  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  people  “do  not  comprehend  the 
Christian,  civilized  understanding  and  meaning  ot 
liberty  and  equality,  without  which  they  are  not 
fitted  for  self-government.  My  firm  conviction  is 
that  they  are  not  morally  or  intellectually  competent 
to  rule  themselves  without  continually  resorting  to 
murder,  war,  bloodshed  and  waste.” 

It  is  his  belief  that  God  has  placed  the  destinies 
of  these  peoples  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
and  that  no  step  should  be  taken  by  us  that  would 
turn  them  back  to  their  old  state  of  darkness. 


ALONG  THE  ROW. 

PROOF  OF  POWER. 

Yes  indeed,  great  is  the  power  of  advertising.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  certain  brands  of  German  beer  were 
extensively  advertised  here,  and  the  result  was  a  big 
sale.  Even  though  the  stock  has  long  since  been 
exhausted  the  sales  keep  right  on  just  the  same.  Ad¬ 
vertising  created  the  demand  and  it  must  be  supplied. 


TIP. 

Might  be  a  good  time  now  to  start  a  paper  called 
the  “Unhyphenated  American.” 


LITTLE  STORY  OF  CREEI.MAN. 

The  late  James  Crcelman  always  took  himself  and 
his  work  seriously.  Once  when  he  returned  from  a 
foreign  assignment  he  was  given  a  dinner  by  some 
friends  at  the  Press  Club.  Tfie  cover  of  the  menu 
card  contained  a  half  tone  of  himself,  surrounded  by 
telegraph  wires,  telegraph  poles,  cables,  a  pair  of 
shears  and  a  paste  pot.  Creelman  presented  the 
writer  with  a  card,  and  in  doing  so  said :  “See  the 
shears  and  paste  pot?  Well,  they  do  not  mean  that 
I  clip  and  paste  my  stuff,  but  that  my  stuff  is  clipped 
and  pasted  up  all  over  the  world.” 


NOT  always  in  sight. 

“Through  their  men  in  the  street,  the  editors  look 
out  upon  the  broad  expan.se  of  the  world,”  says  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Eagle.  There  are  times,  however, 
that  is,  along  the  Row,  when  the  men  could  not  be 
observed,  unless  the  editors  looked  through  a  screen, 
or  a  side  door. 


ADVIGE  TO  YOUNG  REPORTERS. 

Don’t  play  poker  with  the  City  Editor.  He  might 
lose. 


TIGHT  WADS. 

As  far  as  is  known,  no  baseball  magnate  has  signed 
contracts  for  advertising  for  the  coming  season. 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


Febkuakv  27,  1915 
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PERSONALS. 


George  Wheeler  Hinman,  formerly 
proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
but  now  president  of  Marietta  College, 
Marietta,  O.,  was  in  New  York  the 
past  week.  _ 

Charles  E.  Westervelt,  president  and 
owner  of  the  h'orest  City  Printing  Com- 
nany,  publishers  of  Ithaca  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ith¬ 
aca  Business  Men’s  Association. 


L.  Barton  Motherwell,  who  recently 
resigned  his  position  as  assistant  night 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  Express-.\dvertiscr. 


W’ibb  Welborne,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  city  man¬ 
ager  of  Lawrence,  Ill.,  which  has  a 
population  of  12,OCO.  Mr.  Welborne  was 
formerly  railroad  editor  of  the  Enquirer 
and  recently  was  financial  editor  of  the 
Times-Star.  _ 


Harry  W.  Coales,  who  has  been  on 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  represent  a  coal  journal. 


Robert  F.  Wolfe,  proprietor  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  and  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Harry,  and  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Dispatch,  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  were  in 
New  York  last  week. 


John  Nelson,  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Daily  News  Advertiser, 
has  resigned.  He  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans. 

T.  Owen  Charles,  editor  of  the  Welsh 
American,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Congress¬ 
man  M.  M.  Garland. 


Arthur  L.  Crookham,  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Evening  Telegram,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Oregon  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Portland. 


William  H.  Hornibrook,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Siam,  is  the  latest 
recruit  from  the  ranks  of  journalism 
and  the  writing  game  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Horni¬ 
brook  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat.  Previous  to 
going  to  Oregon  three  years  ago  he 
ran  a  paper  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  He 
is  30  years  old. 

Honors  for  Colonel  Markey. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Irish  Historical  Society  held  in 
New  York  February  4,  Col.  Eugene  L. 
Markey,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  but  now  general  manager 
of  the  Shur-loc  Elevator  Safety  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Illinois,  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president  of  the  society  for  the 
State  of  Michigan. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

Roland  J.  Scott,  an  artist  on  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Min¬ 
nie  Curns,  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  were  mar¬ 
ried  last  week. 

S.  W.  Rogers,  editor  of  the  Gardner 
(Mass.)  News,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Hardy,  of  the  same  place,  were  married 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  February  13. 


Why  Judge  Petit  Didn’t  Sell  Paper*. 

When  Judge  Petit,  of  Chicago,  was 
asked  why  he  had  not  consented  to  sell 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  on 
“Old  Newseys’  Day,’’  he  replied  “that 
it  was  because  such  an  event  would  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
boys  of  the  city  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  money  to  be  made  selling  papers  on 
the  streets.  My  experience  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  court  has  convinced  me  that  every 
idea  put  into  a  boy’s  head  that  draws 
him  from  home  and  the  influences  of 
that  home,  is  calculated  to  lessen  and 
destroy  those  influences.  When  a  boy 
comes  under  the  influences  of  the  street 


life,  a  hundred  fall  by  the  wayside, 
whereas  if  they  had  remained  at  home 
with  mother  and  father,  to  say  the  very 
least,  they  might  have  become  useful 
and  respected  citizens.’’ 


The  Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Com- 
piiiy.  123  W.  Madison  street,  Chicago, 
ill.,  is  making  contracts  for  Dodge 
Brothers  Company. 


Gardner  .-Cdvertising  Company,  Kin- 
loch  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  issuing 
10,000  line,  1  year  orders  to  Middle 
West  papers  for  Valier  &  Spies  Milling 
Company. 


DIDN’T  FEAZE  JOE  HOWARD, 


N«w  Story  About  an  Obituary  He 
Said  He  Wrote. 

“H.  Conquest  Clark,  who  recently 
died,’’  said  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  the  well 
known  Washington  correspondent,  last 
week,  “had  many  interesting  experiences, 
and  when  he  chose  could  relate  some 
very  entertaining  reminiscences. 

"Some  years  ago  he  told  us  a  story 
about  Joe  Howard,  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nalist,  who  had  a  reputation  far  and 
wide.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  the  Belmonts,  not  only  the 
sons,  August,  Oliver  Hazard,  and  Perry, 
but  also  of  the  elder  Belmont  who 
founded  the  financial  house  of  August 
Belmont  &  Company.  Clarke  was  in 
New  York  when  the  elder  Belmont  died 
and  the  morning  after  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  men  were  commenting  upon  the 
v.irious  obituaries  that  had  appeared  in 
the  papers. 

“  ‘That  shows  the  system  of  the  New 
York  Herald,’  remarked  Joe  Howard, 
holding  up  a  copy  of  the  Herald  and 
pointing  to  the  obituary  notice  of  Aug¬ 
ust  Belmont.  ‘More  than  20  years  ago 
the  elder  Bennett  asked  me  to  write  an 
obituary  notice  of  August  Belmont,  just 
as  the  junior  Bennett  has  asked  me  to 
write  obituaries  of  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  men.  They  have  kept  that 
obituary  that  I  wrote  on  file  all  this 
time  and  when  Belmont  died  they  went 
to  the  files,  pulled  it  out  and  printed  it 
in  the  Herald  word  for  word  as  I  wrote 
it.’ 

“  ‘Tliat  is  very  very  strange,’  mur¬ 
mured  Mr.  Clarke.  ‘I  was  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  office  last  night  and  the  managing 
editor  told  me  they  had  no  adequate 
obituary  of  Mr.  Belmont  and  knowing 
that  I  had  been  intimately  associated 
with  him  for  so  many  years  he  asked 
me  to  write  one.  That  obituary  is  just 
as  I  wrote  it  last  night.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  said  Howard  without  batting 
an  eye,  ‘that  is  certainly  a  strange  co 
incidence.’  ” 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

George  Cateret,  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World  and  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
.\merican,  died  of  lobar  pneumonia  in 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  February  22.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  Philadelphia  Call 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  From 
1892  to  1894  he  was  on  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Evening  Sun  staff  in  New  York 
from  1^6  until  1900,  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  night  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
American.  He  was  later  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal.  In 
1907  he  went  to  Boston  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  that  city,  and  returned  to  New 
York  to  take  a  post  on  the  World,  where 
he  was  night  editor  for  a  time  before 
joining  the  Sunday  edition  staff. 

Hervey  S.  Tomer,  62  years  old,  for 
twenty  years  editor  of  the  Union  and 
.Advertiser,  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  died 
February  22.  He  was  educated  in  Ham- 
mondsport  and  Penn  Yan  Academy.  At 
one  time  he  owned  and  edited  the  Hor- 
nell  Times.  Mr.  Tomer  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Rochester  Herald  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Bee. 

A.  R.  Crum,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  and  well  known 
in  Pittsburgh  journalism  for  30  years, 
died  February  18  of  Bright’s  disease, 
aged  55  years. 


HELP  WANTED 


Adverti»ementt  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  toords  to  the  line. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE. 

A  man  who  can  write  booster  copy  for 
evening  and  morning  newspaper  that  will 
boom  the  real  estate  business  in  one  of  the 
liyest  and  fastest  growing  cities  in  the  South. 
Six  months’  contract  and  good  salary  to  right 
man.  Give  references  in  first  letter.  Address 
P.  U.  Box  S12,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  one 
cent  per  word  each  insertion. 


m  fiHi 
mm  TDiiE 

You  need  a  circulation  manager  who  can 
reduce  expenses  and  knows  how  to  keep  them 
down  without  decreasing  the  efficiency. 

I  will  guarantee  to  do  this  or  not  take  a 
cent  for  my  efforts;  also  will  get  the  new 
business  when  it  is  needed. 

At  present  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
have  always  been  successful,  have  A-1  refer¬ 
ences  for  character  and  ability.  Not  looking 
for  anything  temporary. 

Would  be  willing  to  start  at  $35.00  per  week 
and  transportation  arrangements.  Wire  or 
write  me  at  “H,”  care  Editor  and  Publisher, 
for  any  further  information. 


$iii,ioo 

balance  deferred,  purchases  prosper¬ 
ous  middle  west  daily.  Circulation 
over  5,000.  Annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  over  $40,000.  Two  linotypes  and 
Duplex  press.  Returns  owner  $4,(XX) 
to  $5,000  annually. 

Proposition  L.  J, 


0.  M.  FiLlEi 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


o,©©oi 

Balance  deferred,  will  buy  Evening 
Daily  earning  net  annually  nearly 
Twelve  Thousand  Dollars,  located  in 
a  large  and  rapidly  growing  city  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  District. 
These  net  earnings  can  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  able  management. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Aiir£iTiSli@  MEilA 


EDITOR,  SPECIAL  WRITER, 
Correspondent  University  man,  36,  with 
many  years’  experience  on  newspapers,  trade 
journals,  magazines,  seeks  position  as  editor 
or  associate,  editorial  or  special  writer,  or 
special  correspondent.  Address,  Dolph  East¬ 
man,  234  East  31st  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WRITER 

Wishes  to  hear  from  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  desiring  special  articles  in  popular  style 
on  scientific,  engineering  and  industrial  sub¬ 
jects.  Address  Unity,  D  1431,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Experienced  deskman  and  writer  free.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  training.  New  York  State  or  East¬ 
ern  paper  preferred.  Address  Alpha,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


City  or  telegraph  editor  open  for  change. 
A  first  class  worker,  now  on  a  salary  of  $35 
a  week.  Capable  of  taking  charge  of  editorial 
department.  D  1428,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Man — Modern  business  meth¬ 
ods,  broad  experience  and  good  salesman; 
can  write  and  lay  out  copy,  handle  foreign 
advertising.  Address  AEV,  care  The  Editor 
and  PubUsher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertisements  under  this  classifieation,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  Un*. 


Chicago— New  York — Phils- 
THE  BLACK  delphia,  for  20  years  the 
DIAMOND  coal  trades’  leading  joumsL 
Write  for  rates. 

WInlEBE  the  @0Li 

©oiES  fmmi 

THE  FAIRBANKS  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS-MINER,  the  oldest  paper  in  Interior 
Alaska,  where  the  gold  comes  from,  reaches 
the  hi('hest-paid  class  of  workers  in  the 
world.  There  are  only  16,000  people  in  the 
News-Miner’s  district,  but  they  produce  sad 
spend  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,009  a  year.  The 
smallest  piece  oi  money  there  is  2Sc.  piece— 
which  is  the  price  of  a  newspaper,  cigar  or 
drink.  One  million  was  sent  out  of  Fairbaak* 
in  one  year  to  mail-order  houses.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  inhabitant  annually  is  $135  freight 
paid.  Everything  is  dear  except  advertising 
—advertising  agents  take  notice — and  the 
people^  buy  whatever  they  want  when  they 
want  it. 


Advertisements  under  this  classification  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  Mas. 


$10,000  will  buy  a  small  technical  monthly 
which  will  earn  a  living  for  advertising  man 
from  the  start.  Harris-Dibble  Company,  71 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  DESIRE  A  NEWSPAPER  property 
or  controlling  interest  in  a  daily  or  weekly 
paper?  Time  saved  and  unprofitable  corre¬ 
spondence  avoided  by  writing  Wanner  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  Newspaper  Properties  De¬ 
partment,  703  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
Fees  paid  by  seller. 


Thomas  D.  Beall,  a  well  known 
newspaper  man  of  New  York,  who  came 
into  a  competence  about  four  years  ago 
and  retired  to  live  on  his  Virginia  plan¬ 
tation,  died  F'ebruary  18,  aged  47  years. 

W  illiam  E.  Bryant,  cousin  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  and  long  prominent 
in  Boston  journalism,  died  at  his  home 
in  Roxbury  February  18,  aged  73  years. 

Peter  Meising,  city  editor  of  the  Ti¬ 
tusville  (Pa.)  Morning  Herald,  died 
February  21  of  heart  disease,  aged  60 
years. 

John  T.  Vospher,  editor  of  the  Camp- 
bellford  (Ont.)  Herald,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  14. 

W.  M.  Ellis,  advertising  and  special 
edition  man,  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  died  at  his  home,  in  Borden- 
town,  N.  Y.,  February  13,  from  a  cold, 
contracted  while  attending  his  mother’s 
funeral  two  weeks  previously.  Aged  44 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertisements  under  this  elaesifioation  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 


DAILY  NEWS  REPOST& 

Special  and  Chicago  news.  YARD’S  NEWS 
BUREAU,  167  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
HI. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 
For 

Eastern  Trade  Journal* 
CLARENCE  P.  KANE 
268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


_  FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classification  fif¬ 
teen  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count 
seven  words  to  the  line. 


FOR  SALE — At  an  exceptional  bargain, 
slightly  used  high-speed  thirty-two  page 
cylinder  Duplex  printing  press,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Owners  having  consolidated  and  us¬ 
ing  larger  press.  Write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  McNeil,  Jr.,  Post  Publishing 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  sale— Newspaper  publishing  equipment.  ! 
One  No.  2  and  three  No.  1  Mergenthaler  lino-  | 
type  machines,  one  Cox  duplex  printing  press, 
complete  stereotyping  outfit,  and  full  equip¬ 
ment  for  publishing  daily  newspaper;  in  good 
condition  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Address 
W.  G.  Newman,  Box  663,  Zanesville,  O. 
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FREEMAN  URGES  THE  PREMIUM  II 

EDUCATIONAL 


He  Points  Out  That  Premiums  to  the  Amount  of  One  1 

by  Merchants  Who  Sold  About  Five 


Since  almost  all  patent  medicine  advertising  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  columns  of  newspapers — 

Since  nearly  every  financial  promotion  scheme  which 
offered  stock  from  10  cents  a  share  upwards  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  columns  of  newspapers — 

Since  department  stores  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
were  and  there  is  less  advertising  from  them — 

What  must  newspapers  do  to  develop  advertising? 
Almost  all  newspapers  insist  that  their  representatives 
shall  spend  their  time  calling  on  regular  advertisers,  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  creating  new 
accounts.  This  is  because  all  regular  advertisers  do  not 
advertise  in  all  newspapers  in  a  community  or  a  section, 
which  accounts  for  the  desire  to  get  established  business 
started  first  before  going  after  new  business. 

Advertising  representatives  of  individual  newspapers 
feel  that  they  must  sell  their  publications  to  advertisers 
whether  or  no — even  though  they  take  the  business  away 
from  some  other  newspaper.  Competition  is  so  keen  that 
it  dwarfs  effort  to  develop  new  business. 

The  New  York  State  newspapers  named  on  this  double 
page  advertisement  realize  the  importance  of  co-operative 
effort  to  develop  new  business.  They  would  like  to  see 
business  created  which  would  appear  in  their  columns  as 
well  as  in  the  columns  of  all  good  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Their  first  step  in  co-operative  effort  was  to  contract 
for  a  year’s  advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  advertisers  the  power  of 
publicity  when  used  in  a  strong  list  of  newspapers — not  in 
one  newspaper,  as  has  been  the  average  publisher’s  main 
effort  heretofore,  but  in  several  newspapers,  thus  assuring 
advertisers  of  widest  possible  distribution. 

The  next  wisest  step,  I  predict,  will  be  the  employment 
of  men  whose  business  it  will  be  to  get  out  of  the  beaten 
path  and  go  into  fields  where  newspaper  advertising  has 
never  been  properly  presented  either  by  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  or  newspaper  representatives. 

A  man  representing  these  New  York  State  newspapers 
would  have  back  of  him  a  tremendous  advertising  force 
which  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  recognize. 
Likewise  would  it  be  recognized  by  advertising  agencies 
who  have  not  yet  seen  the  wisdom  of  concentrating  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  for  their  clients  in  a  list  of  newspapers 
in  New  York  State,  or  any  other  state  or  section  of  the 
country,  thus  giving  their  clients  immediate  results. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  OA 

By  WILUAM  Ic. 


City  Paper 

ClrculaHon 

2,5S0 

IS,SS0 

Albany  Journal  (E) . 

.  '16,127 

.05 

.035 

New 

Albany  Times-Union  (E) . 

.  '39,915 

.06 

.06 

New 

Albany  Knickerbocker-Presa  (M) .... 

.  '32,417 

.06 

.05 

New 

Albany  Knickerbocker-Presa  (S) . 

.  '26,069 

.06 

.05 

New 

Auburn  Citizen  (E) . 

'6,449 

.0178 

.0135 

New 

Binghamton  Press- Leader  (E) . 

.  '24,576 

.05 

.04 

New 

Brooklyn  Eagle  (E&S)  3c . 

.  '44,754 

.16 

.16 

New 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (E) . 

.  "61,731 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (S) . 

.  "64,611 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Daily  Times  (E) . 

.  42,117 

.11 

.09 

Trf»j 

tlll,806 

.14 

.12 

Troj 

Buffalo  '"Courier  (S) . 

.  tl02,902 

.14 

.12 

Wat 

Buffalo  News  (F) . 

.  '96,059 

.15 

.14 

Wat 

Buffalo  News  (S) . 

.  30,000 

.06 

.06 

Buffalo  Times  (E  &  S) . 

.  '57,006 

.09 

.08 

•G 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

.  '19,221 

.035 

.03 

A 

OOOQ 

Gloversville  Herald  (M) . 

.  '7,068 

.02 

.015 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E).. 

'5,511 

.0143 

.0107 

tP 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . . 

'5,293 

.025 

.015 

ttfil 

Lockport  Union-Sun  (E) . 

'5,234 

.0157 

.012 

♦N 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus . 

'5,444 

.0214 

.015 

•*/ 

New  York  Globe  (E) . 

.  '144,982 

.28 

.28 

c 

New  York  Herald  (M) . 

.  85,000 

.40 

.40 

New  York  Herald  (S) . 

.  200,000 

.50 

.50 

Nevi 

New  York  newspapers  serve  advertisers  ii 

business  known  locally 

Twenty-four  (24)  leading  magazines,  with  circulation 
have  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  a  combined  circdatk 
In  order  to  obtain  this  New  York  State  circulation,  it 
tion  of  these  magazines,  in  as  much  as  it  is  manifestly  imp 
by  zones. 

Therefore,  the  advertiser  who  wishes  to  buy  the  1,78' 
York  must  pay  the  combined  rate  of  these  magazines,  whi 
Now,  assuming  that  the  national  -  advertiser  could  u 
combined  rate  is  $79.56  per  line,  he  will  find  that  the  1,71 
State  from  these  magazines  costs  him  a  total  of  $8,44  per 
Comparing  the  cost  of  this  New  York  magazine  circul; 
newspaper  circulation  around  which  this  advertisement  i 
advertiser  can  buy  a  newspaper  circulation  of  2,792,622. 
a  bonus  of  1,005,503  circulation  at  less  than  half  the  cost  ( 
General  advertisers,  agents  and  space  buyers  seeking  1 
and  distribution  facilities  in  New  York  City  and  New  Yorl 
newspapers  listed  above  will  aid  and  assist  with  local  coop< 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST, 
Building,  New  York.  Phones  Beekman  4330  and  4331. 
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INTERESTS  TO  COMBINE  IN  AN 
CAMPAIGN 

tie  Hundred  Million  Dollars  Were  Distributed  Last  Year 
^ive  Billion  Dollars  in  Merchandise 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

[  Ic.  FREEMAN 


city  Paper 

New  York  Evening  Post  (E) . 

CIrculatioii 

.  t30,004 

2,5Se 

.18 

IS.OM 

.16 

New  York  Telegram  (E) . 

.  172,000 

.30 

.27 

New  York  Telegram  (S) . 

.  120,000 

.20 

.20 

New  York  Times  (M&S) . 

.  '246,118 

.45 

.40 

New  York  MaU  (E) . 

.  *130,137 

.32 

.29 

New  York  World  (M)  ) 

New  York  World  (S)  I 

*380,540 

.40 

.40 

New  York  World  (E) . 

.  *360,902 

.40 

.40 

Rochester  Union  &  Advertiser  (E).. 

.  '36,613 

.08 

.055 

Schenectady  Gazette  (M)  . 

.ttt23,006 

.06 

.04 

Troy  Record  (M&E) . 

.  **22,106 

.035 

.035 

Troy  Standard-Press  (E) . 

.  *13,519 

.0357 

.02 

Watertown  Standard  (E) . 

.  *10,324 

.021 

.0142 

Watertown  Times  (E) . 

.  *13,061 

.02 

.02 

'Government  Report. 

2,792,622 

5.2609 

4.9004 

* 'Average  net  paid  awom  to  by  publisher. 

'‘"’Only  Buffalo  papers,  Publisher  states,  examined  daily  and 
Sunday  by  A.  A.  A. 

^  tPublisher’s  signed  statement  of  average  gross  figures  on  file 
in  this  office. 

ttt Average  Gross  A.A.A.  Audit 
*Net  paid  figures  supplied  by  Publisher. 

**Average  net  paid  A.A.A.  Audit. 

Other  circulation  ratings  are  from  Nelson  Chesman’s  Rate 
Book  for  1914. 

New  York  State  population,  9,113,279. 

sers  in  the  dual  capacity  of  making  their 
>C4rily  and  nationally. 

ilation  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
irctlation  of  1,787,119. 

ition,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  buy  the  entire  circula- 
;tly  impossible  for  them  to  sell  circulation  by  states  or 

le  1,787,119  magazine  circulation  in  the  State  of  New 
es,  which  is  $79.56  per  line. 

;ould  use  all  the  circulations  of  the  magazines,  whose 
the  1,787,119  circulation  which  he  gets  in  New  York 
44  per  line. 

;  circulation  with  the  cost  of  the  combined  concentrated 
iment  is  written,  we  find  that  for  $4.9004  per  line  the 
^622.  On  this  basis,  the  advertiser  gets  in  newspapers 
le  cost  of  the  magazine  circulation. 

;eking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions 
;w  York  State  and  the  degree  to  which  the  dominant 
al  cooperation,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  THE 
-.1ST,  The  Newspaper  Advocate,  Suite  1117  World 
331- 


I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Premium  Interests  held 
in  the  Hotel  Astor  recently.  This  is  a  tremendous  organi¬ 
zation,  composed  of  business  interests  that  last  year  sold 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  over  Five  Billion  Dollars  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  as  a  premium  additional  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  amount  of  over  One  Hundred  Million  Dol¬ 
lars.  This  addition  as  merchandise  did  not  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  an  extra  penny. 

There  is  some  opposition  to  premiums,  but  it  is  because 
their  principle  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  Premium  Interests  to  com¬ 
bine  in  an  educational  advertising  campaign.  No  one 
premium  interest  can  afford  to  use  all  newspapers,  but  all 
of  them  in  combination  can.  A  million  dollar  campaign 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  1  cent 
per  annum  per  inhabitant,  would  increase  the  business  of 
those  who  employ  premiums  100  million  dollars  a  year. 
One  newspaper  in  a  community  would  not  pay — but  sev¬ 
eral  good  ones  in  every  community  would. 

The  Canners  of  the  United  States  held  a  convention 
in  New  York  recently.  No  one  or  a  dozen  canners  as 
individuals  could  afford  an  educational  campaign  telling 
the  public  how  it  is  safeguarded  nowadays  by  the  Can¬ 
ners’  National  Association  in  the  preparation  of  canned 
goods,  but  as  an  association,  such  a  campaign  could  be 
conducted  successfully  without  the  cost  being  either  ex¬ 
cessive  or  a  hardship  on  any  one  canner. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  representative  of  one  news¬ 
paper  to  talk  to  either  the  Premium  Interests  or  to  the 
Canners’  Association  and  expect  them  to  line  up  and  ad¬ 
vertise  in  his  newspaper — but  a  representative  of  several 
good  newspapers,  like  these  New  York  State  new'spapers, 
could  go  to  them  and  get  a  hearing. 

In  both  cases  I  appointed  myself  as  a  representative  of 
all  newspapers  and  talked  newspaper  advertising  as  a 
whole.  Something  is  going  to  happen. 

These  are  samples  of  the  effort  that  must  be  made  by 
representatives  of  newspapers  to  create  new  business. 
There  must  be  co-operation  among  newspapers  just  as 
there  must  be  co-operation  among  business  men  to  get 
the  best  results  all  around. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  of  these  York  State  newspapers  will  meet  with 
its  just  reward  and  then  The  Editor  and  Publisher  will 
received  FULL  credit  for  its  enterprise,  initiative  and 
forcefulness. 
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CO-OPERATION  NEEDS 


Preaident  Fahey  of  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  of  the  United  States 
Addresses  Sphinx  Club. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
business  system  of  this  country,  until 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  the  lack  of 
really  representative  and  efficient  organ¬ 
izations  of  business  men,  planned  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  from  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
viewpoint.  It  is  surprising  that  we  in 
America  w^o  have  placed  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  upon  thorough  organization  in 
private  business  should  have  been  so 
slow  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
same  principles  when  dealing  with  the 
greater  project  of  promoting  the  total 
business  of  a  city  or  the  whole  country. 
We  know  that  system  and  team  work 
count  in  private  enterprise.  We  should 
have  appreciated  also  their  value  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  general  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  main  trouble  has  been 
that  each  one  of  us  has  been  so  absorbed 
in  his  own  particular  occupation  that 
he  has  not  thought  much  about  the 
common  business  interest — steady  na¬ 
tional  progress.  Since  the  Civil  War  we 
have  been  very  busy  populating  the 
broad  areas  of  the  West  and  building 
industries,  the  products  of  which  went 
largely  to  our  own  people.  As  a  result, 
we  became  more  or  less  self-centered 
and  failed  to  understand  in  some  re¬ 
spects  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

If  we  had  long  since  studied  the  great 
development  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  Europe,  we  would  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  system  of  carefully 
worked  out  organization  of  the  business 
men,  concentrating  the  results  of  their 
thought  and  experience  and  co-operating 
with  their  central  governments  in  gen¬ 
eral  promotion,  had  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  successes  achieved. 

FOREIGN  ORGAN!Z.\TIONS. 

For  generations  England,  France  and 
Germany  have  had  business  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  importance.  Espe¬ 
cially  during  the  past  thirty  years  they 
have  developed  such  efficiency  in  this 
direction  as  to  complete  outclass  us. 
In  thi.s  country  we  organized  the  work¬ 
ers  and  we  organized  the  farmers  but 
we  failed  to  organize  the  business  men 
except  in  a  most  careless  way. 

We  have  always  had  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  and  some  of  them 
have  been  very  good  organizations,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  mighty  poor 
specimens  compared  with  what  they 
should  have  been.  An  unfortunate  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  still  far  from  cred¬ 
itable  to  us.  Most  of  us  for  years 
looked  upon  our  organizations  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil.  V\  e  believed  it  was  all 
right  for  Jones  or  Robinson  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  organization  because  “he 
liked  to  be  prominent  in  those  things” 
irrespective  of  whether  he  was  the  man 
for  the  job  or  would  really  do  any 
work.  As  for  ourselves  we  were  un¬ 
willing  to  render  any  service  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  give  it  any  thought.  We 
regarded  annual  dues  as  blood  money 
or  a  contribution  to  be  classed  as  a  char¬ 
ity  and  when  the  organization  did 
something  which  offended  us  we  prompt¬ 
ly  withdrew  this  support,  heedless  of 
the  fact  that  we  never  tried  to  bring 
our  views  to  its  attention.  But  happily 
in  the  last  ten  years  business  men  all 
over  the  country  have  begun  to  awake 
to  the  need  of  better  organizations  and 
the  old  time  conditions  have  been  rad¬ 
ically  changed.  Strong  and  useful  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  have  developed  in 
every  section  and  the  national  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  have  grown  rapidly  in  num¬ 
bers  and  effectiveness.  From  this  evo¬ 
lution  ot  community  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  came  the  demand  for  national  uni¬ 
ty,  which  brought  about  the  foundation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  growth  of  which  has 
indeed  been  remarkable. 

NATIONAL  CHAMBER  MEMBERSHIP.  . 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  first  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary  when  the  directors  will  be  able  to 
report  a  membership  of  over  600  na¬ 


tional  trade  organizations,  local  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and 
commercial  clubs.  They  are  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad, 
where  there  are  strong  American  com¬ 
munities.  Nearly  300.000  business  firms 
and  corporations  are  represented  in  this 
federation  and  it  stands  today  as  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  its  organization 
membership  it  has  some  2,500  individual 
members. 

A  little  investigation  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  business  men  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  will  quickly  make  clear  how  thor¬ 
oughly  and  systematically  they  have  been 
Imilt  up  and  what  a  large  part  they  have 
played  in  the  enormous  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion  of  those  countries.  It  is  our 
job  as  business  men  not  only  to  equal 
that  system  but  to  better  it;  to  make 
our  business  organizations  the  best 
planned,  the  best  managed  and  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  We  can  do  it  if 
we  will  work  together,  get  down  to  the 
science  of  organization,  and  utilize  the 
Itest  ideas  obtainable.  There  are  about 
2.000  organizations  of  business  men  in 
the  United  States.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  have  already  developed  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  way.  What  can  they  not  do  for 
this  country  if  they  will  all  put  their 
houses  in  order  and  get  at  the  work 
ahead  in  really  business-like  fashion? 

THE  MADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  IDEA. 

Thus  far  I  believe  some  six  or  eight 
different  associations  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  idea  have 
come  into  existence.  It  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  would  not  do  and  now 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  unite  all 
these  interests  in  one  consistent  scheme. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  is  the  only 
course  to  pursue. 

Undoubtedly  if  we  appear  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  way  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
people  and  impress  upon  them  the  many 
good  reasons  why  they  should  buy  home 
products,  they  will  respond  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent.  Present  conditions  will 
help  because  certain  lines  of  imported 
goods  are  now  cut  off  or  may  be  at  any 
time.  In  other  lines  stocks  are  being 
exhausted  and  cannot  be  replenished.  In 
many  cases  American  made  goods  will 
therefore  come  in  and  consumers  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  extent  to  which  the 
word  “imported”  has  been  a  fetish. 
When  such  buyers  have  learned  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  true  value  of  home  made 
articles  they  will  become  steady  cus¬ 
tomers. 

GETTING  PROPER  SUPPORT. 

How  many  manufacturers  of  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  are  going  to  put  up 
money  for  advertising  a  general  slogan 
if  the  stamp  is  going  to  be  placed  on 
every  fake  remedy  and  bottle  of  bug 
exterminator  in  the  land?  Is  the  maker 
of  shoddy  to  be  permitted  to  take  such 
advantage  of  well  meaning  publicity  as 
to  hurt  every  one?  Perhaps  a  stamp 
can  be  agreed  upon,  protected  by  law 
and  surrounded  with  such  safeguards 
that  it  will  mean  something  to  the  buyer. 
It  may  even  go  as  far  as  to  guarantee 
quality. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  end  quality 
at  a  fair  price,  with  good  management 
will  settle  whether  we  will  hold  new 
customers?  Temporary  publicity  and 
enthusiasm  will  do  something,  of  course, 
but  if  our  effort  is  to  be  more  than  spo¬ 
radic,  then  we  must  go  deeply  into  the 
project  with  the  determination  to  stick 
and  win  on  right  lines. 

When  it  comes  to  the  foreign  field, 
there  is  no  appeal  to  patriotism  to  help. 
As  at  home  we  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  Introduce  our  products  where  those 
of  our  foreign  competitors  are  cut  off. 
A  steady  demand  will  follow  if  we 
really  know  our  business,  but  the  task 
of  establishing  it  is  no  holiday  frolic. 

No  country  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  ever  presented  with  such  a  commer¬ 
cial  opportunity  as  that  which  confronts 
us  today.  M’e  should  be  cautious  in 
making  our  plans,  of  course — but  not 
too  cautious.  Imagination  and  energy 
and  enterprise — the  real  American  char¬ 
acteristics — will  bring  the  results  if  we 
employ  them  liberally. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

But  while  we  put  on  all  steam  right 
now,  let  us  not  neglect  to  look  into  the 


future.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
the  outcome  of  which  will  affect  the 
tendency  of  civilization  for  centuries  to 
•come.  It  cannot  fail  to  react  on  us. 
For  one  thing  we  are  sure  to  go  out 
into  the  world  commercially  as  we  never 
have  before.  Let  us  therefore  look  out 
upon  this  continent  at  war  and  analyze 
the  things  which  have  made  for  success 
and  real  greatness  in  the  nations  en¬ 
gaged.  Let  us  study  also  the  weaknesses 
which  have  brought  disaster. 

There  are  two  great  elements  in  the 
recent  commercial  progress  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  the  importance  of 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  see — the 
training  of  skilled  workers  and  the 
scientific  organization  of  business  men. 
Especially  in  Germany  during  the  past 
thirty  years  have  these  two  factors 
counted. 

The  art  of  the  French  worker  is  not 
wholly  inherited.  It  is  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  environment,  but  more  because 
of  training.  For  years  the  French  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  problems  of  the  textile 
and  commercial  schools,  with  results 
that  show  in  every  direction. 

Today  the  finest  English  razors  are 
sent  to  Germany  to  be  concaved  be¬ 
fore  they  are  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Why?  Simply  because  Ger¬ 
many’s  training  of  her  workers  so  out¬ 
distanced  England  in  this  particular  line 
that  she  could  not  avoid  this  step. 

Germany’s  trained  workmen. 

When  in  the  single  state  of  Prussia, 
the  ministry  of  education  reduces  the 
proportion  of  unskilled  labor  from  33 
per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in  twenty  years, 
something  has  happened  which  helps  to 


explain  Germany’s  great  prosperity.  In 
one  year,  out  of  2,200  graduates  from 
the  highest  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  Munich,  2.150  went  directly 
into  skilled  employment.  Immigration 
from  Germany,  which  averaged  220,000 
annually  thirty  odd  years  ago,  has 
dropped  to  less  than  25,000  and  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  nearly  35,000  persons 
have  entered  the  empire  and  become 
citizens  every  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  country  has  taken  care  of  a  million 
foreign  laborers  a  year  in  seasonal 
work. 

The  openings  were  made  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  skilled  labor  by  organ¬ 
ized  business  working  in  a  systematic 
way  in  co-operating  with  government. 
.\11  over  Germany  you  find  their  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  have  established  or 
promoted  commercial  schools  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  In  many  cases  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  maintained  such  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves.  In  Berlin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Berlin  Merchants’  Corpora¬ 
tion  supports,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
out  of  its  own  resources,  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  and  technical  school  with  more 
than  2,000  students  enrolled. 

We  should  start  our  thinking  machines 
on  an  overtime  schedule  right  now  and 
go  at  our  tasks  with  vim  and  confidence. 

Aimed  at  News  Monopoly. 

The  Indiana  Senate  has  passed  the 
Clarke  bill,  which  prohibits  a  press  as¬ 
sociation  from  refusing  to  sell  its  news 
service  to  anyone  who  applies  for  it. 
Senator  Clarke,  its  sponsor,  explains 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent 
a  news  monopoly.  The  bill  now  goes 
to  the  House. 


The  Army  of  the  Simple  Truth 

Up  through  the  winding  passes  of  “  old  fashioned 
business,”  meeting  Ignorance  with  Information, 
matching  Truth  against  Deceit,  a  great  Army  is 
marching — The  Army  of  the  Simple  Truth ! 

That  Army  is  more  commonly  called  The  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Its  ranks  are  filled  with 
splendid  men — untiring,  determined  men — men  of  en¬ 
thusiasm — men  whose  hearts  are  in  this  battle  for  Better 
Things! 

Once  a  month  these  men  look  for  new  courage  in  the 
accomplishments  of  other  men  as  narrated  in  the  columns 
of  Associated  advertising.  It  is  their  own  magazine 
and  is  helping  to  fight  their  battles. 

Those  who  would  like  to  join  this  Army  of  the  Simple 
Truth  need  to  read  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING. 


ASSOCIATED 

ADVERTISING 

Published  by  the 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 
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IRVIN  COBB  ON  COLLEGE  JOURNALISM,  wouldnt  pass  his  reports. 


Lord  Kitchener’s  American  Press  Agent  Gives  Views  on  Journalism 
as  It  Is  Taught  in  Newspaper  Kindergartens — Does  Not 
Warm  Up  to  the  Exciting  Exercise  of  Writing 
Fake  Stories  for  Practice. 

Speaking  of  the  regular  schools  of  tures,  which,  too,  are  never  made  into 
journalism  which  have  been  established  actual  newspaper  “cuts.”  The  getting 
in  some  of  our  larger  universities,  Ir-  together  of  The  Blot  is  more  like  the 
vin  S.  Cobb,  the  well  known  newspa-  weekly  collection  of  test  papers  in  a 
per  man,  has  said ;  college  lecture  course,  for  the  appraisal 

“I  don’t  think  any  one  could  be  grad-  of  the  instructor,  than  it  is  akin  to  the 
uated  from  one  of  them  and  at  once  process  of  preparing  a  daily  edition  for 
become  a  finished  newspaper  man,  but  distribution.  And  that  brings  the  in- 
I  do  think  he  would  stand  a  better  spector  to  another  dangerous  feature 
chance  eventually  of  becoming  one  than  of  the  Columbia  institution’s  work,  the 
a  man  of  equal  ability  who  had  not  incorporation  in  the  weekly  practice 
taken  such  a  course.  sheet  of  fictitious  news,  done  for  prac- 

“One  of  the  best  features  of  a  course  tice  only, 
in  journalism  is  that  it  is  good  as  an  planted  stories. 

antidote  for  too  much  study  of  fc-ng-  ,  ,  ,  , 

lish.  The  tendency  of  many  courses  for  example,  a  student  sleuth,  who 
in  literature  is  to  give  the  idea  that  the  has  been  “put  wise”  will  go  out  to  the 
English  language  is  an  end  and  not  a  corner  drug  store  and  ’phone  in  a  fake 
.ans.”  “story”  on,  say,  a  Hudson  tunnel  cave- 

At  Columbia,  for  example,  although  in.  Immediately  men,  who  have  also 
the  Spectator,  the  university  under-  been  “put  wise,”  will  be  sent  out  to 
graduate  daily,  has  recently  been  pur-  ’phone  in  details  supplanted  by  their 
chased  by  the  university,  and  acquired  imaginations.  The  student  staff  that 
a  press  of  its  own,  it  is,  after  all  “a  remains  in  the  office  spends  its  time  in 
college  publication  managed  altogether  doing  up  statistical  articles  on  the  great- 
by  students,  and  having  no  relation  ness  of  the  tunnel  destroyed,  facts  about 
whatever  to  the  school  of  journalism.”  its  building,  and  then  when  the  fake 
The  quotation  is  taken  from  a  letter  stories  come  in  over  the  telephone  they 
written  by  Professor  Talcott  Williams,  take  them  at  face  value  and  rewrite 
director  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour-  them,  while  others  get  up  obituaries  of 
nalism  at  Columbia,  to  a  member  of  the  notables  who  are  always  crushed  to 
the  Times  staff,  explanatory  of  the  death  in  these  imaginary  exercises, 
work  of  tlie  institution.  make  up  “boxed”  lists  of  the  dead,  and 

,  go  through  all  the  other  details  at 

THE  REPORTER  s  woRK.^  tendant  on  the  breaking  of  a  big  story 

“In  the  work  of  reporting,”  Profes-  that  must  be  covered  in  every  possible 
sor  Williams’s  letter  goes  .on  to  say,  detail.  Then,  when  the  work  is  all  com- 
“the  fourth  year  class,  which  is  our  pleted,  in  comes  a  smiling  professor 
technical  year,  is  organized  as  a  ‘city  who  says  in  substance,  “It’s  all  a  fake, 
room,’  and  ‘covers’  New  York  City  just  fellows,  but  it’s  been  highly  good  prac- 
as  a  city  staff  would.  During  the  cur-  tice.  You  did  splendidly.” 
rent  year  this  is  done  one  day  of  the  Splendidly  enough  for  the  first  time; 
week.”  Which,  in  comparison  with  the  but,  like  the  antiquated  story  about  the 
seven  days  a  week  of  work  done  by  the  boy  who  cried  “Wolf,  wolf,”  the  first 
average  large  daily,  a  great  deal  of  it  calamity  howler,  such  exercises  are  apt 
at  a  twenty  four-hour-a-day  clip,  seems  to  pall,  and  the  first  fine  frenzy  of  be- 
surprisingly  meagre  for  a  man  who  in-  lief  that  greeted  the  over-phone  fake 
tends  to  devote  his  life  to  the  grind,  “tip”  is  apt  to  result  in  a  scandalously 
“During  the  next  academic  year,”  the  sophomoric,  but  perfectly  natural  “Oh 
professor’s  letter  proceeds,  “it  will  be  what’s  the  use?  This  one’s  doped  up, 
done  two  days  a  week,”  which  is  some  too!”  that  is  apt  to  take  the  edge  off  the 
approach,  but  not  a  very  near  one,  to  fine  youthful  enthusiasm  that  should 
actual  newspaper  hours.  “In  addition,”  greet  every  piece  of  really  big  news, 
the  professor  concludes,  “members  of 
the  class  are  sent  on  special  assignments 

during  the  week  when  special  subjects  The  lay  reporter  on  the  other  hand, 
come  up.”  earning  his  journalistic  education  by 

Now,  to  the  newspaper  Inan  who  the  sweat  of  his  brow  on  an  ove-worked 
has  never  been  accustomed  to  making  city  staff,  knows  that  he  is  dealing  all 
an  engagement  even  one  day  in  advance,  fbe  time  with  actualities,  that  mistakes 
for  fear  of  an  unusual  pressure  of  work  he  makes  will  be  called  in  question, 
that  would  prohibit  his  attending  it,  the  that  his  paper  will  take  the  blame  of 
idea  of  a  school  where  three  years  are  a  whole  community  for  them  if  they 
spent  in  amassing  theory  and  general  be  serious;  and  in  consequence  he  ap- 
information,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  proaches  his  work  with  much  more 
only  one-third  of  a  year  of  actual  work  dead-in-earnestness,  much  more  reality, 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  trade,  seems,  than  the  student  dabbler  at  journalism 
to  say  the  least,  a  little  unpractical.  hope  to  do. 

And  when  one  takes  into  consideration  mr.  cobb’s  conclusions. 

the  fact  that  even  on  the  one  or  two  n  .  ,  .  • 

days  a  week  when  actual  city  work  is  Until  the  time  when  some  university 
done,  there  is,  as  things  stand  at  Colum-  can  establish  a  journalism  school  that 
bia  at  present,  no  press  for  the  news-  'Y''*  have  solely  under  its  own  direc- 
paper  student  to  feed,  no  proof  to  cor-  ‘'.on  a  really-truly  newspaper,  com- 
rect,  no  going  to  press  hour  that  one  with  presses,  composing  room,  ad- 

must  strain  to  meet-in  short,  none  of  vertismg  department,  and  all  the  fea- 
the  actual,  tangible  mechanics  of  the  ^  nevvspaper  and,  above 

trade  for  him  to  familiarize  himself  ^11  Retting  out  a  daily  edition,  as  an 
with — the  prospect  seems  much  more  actual  workaday  laboratory  for  its  stu 
ethereal  than  before,  however  Elysian  .events,  the  newly  graduated  bachelor  of 
it  is  for  the  students  in  the  course  while  Journalism  will,  in  all  probability  have 
engaged  in  its  pursuit.  ‘o.  s‘\ct  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 

with  his  less  erudite  but  much  more 
WORKING  UP  FAKES.  practical  fellows.  His  education  in  the 

For,  although  the  school  of  journal-  theories  of  newspaper  making  will 
ism  on  Morningside  Heights,  New  York,  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  is 
nominally  “gets  out,”  as  the  term  goes,  graduated  into  the  domain  of  the  edi- 
a  paper  each  week  called  The  Blot,  that  tor  and  editorial  writer,  no  doubt ;  but 
paper  never  is  set  up  in  type,  never  .sees  for  downright  “leg-work”  at  getting  the 
the  light  of  day,  according  to  the  school  news  of  the  day  together,  and  hustling 
circular’s  own  confession.  It  consists  it  into  shape  in  time  for  an  inexorable 
merely  of  a  “dummy”  makeup,  in  which  “going-to-press”  hour,  he  must  look  to 
the  various  articles  or  “stories”  pre-  his  first  year  on  a  competent  daily  to 
pared  by  the  students  during  the  week,  whip  him  into  condition  for  the  intelli- 
are  assigned  to  pages  according  to  their  gent  pursuit  of  the  “brass  tacks”  part 
importance,  are  headlined,  corrected  (which  is  by  far  the  major  part)  of  his 
nd  fitted  with  their  appropriate  pic-  chosen  profession 


Captain  Emerson  Says  Only  Four  Out 

of  Seventy -eight  Were  Allowed 
to  Be  Forwarded  by  Censors, 

Captain  Edward  Emerson,  of  the  New 
York  National  Guard,  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  war  at  Carnegie  Hall  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  of 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  for¬ 
warding  by  cable  his  dispatches  to  the 
New  York  World.  He  said  that  he  vis¬ 
ited  Liege  soon  after  the  bombardment 
and  wrote  an  account  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  which  was  passed  by  the  German 
censors,  and  cabled  to  England  from 
Holland,  on  its  way  to  New  York, 
payment  for  transmission  being  made 
in  advance,  but  it  never  reached  its  des¬ 
tination. 

Following  a  vigorous  defense  of  the 
German  action  at  Louvain,  the  speaker 
said  he  also  had  cabled  the  true  facts 
connected  with  that  incident  to  New 
York,  but  once  more  the  British  censor¬ 
ship  stepped  in  and  the  message  got  no 
further  than  London.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  his  story  of  the  sinking 
of  the  dreadnought  .Audacious,  which  he 
said  was  known  early  in  Berlin.  Again 
in  this  instance  the  censorship  in  Lon¬ 
don  deprived  Captain  Emerson  of  a 
great  “beat.”  He  said  that  he  sent 
seventy-eight  cable  stories  to  New  York, 
but  that  only  four  of  them  got  by  Lon¬ 
don,  and  those  four  were  of  no  great 
importance. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  sending  out  renewals 
for  the  National  Toilet  Company,  Paris, 
Tenn. 

I'rank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York  City,  is  placing  300 
line  1  time  orders  with  a  selected  list 
for  the  Michelin  Tire  Company. 

The  .\msterdam  .Advertising  Agency, 
1178  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  put¬ 
ting  out  some  trade  deals  for  the  Hotel 
Lenox,  Boston,  Mass. 


Topeka 

Daily  Capital 

Average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  six  month*  ending 
October  1,  1914  (Sworn) 

32,917 


TOPEKA,  KAN. 


Connecticut'*  Biggest  and  Best 
Daily  Newspaper 

J^artforb  tirimesi 

Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  TIMES*  circulation  is  3c.  circulation 
Home  circulation 

“One  paper  in  the  home  is  worth 
a  hundred  on  the  highway." 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

22*  Fifth  Ave.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


Deutsches  Journal 

The  N.  Y.  German 
Journal  is  America’s 

Greatest  German  Newspaper 


CHARLES  SEESTED 


DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVE 


41  Park  Row 


New  York 


Telephone  569  Cortlandt. 


IT  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  right 
kind  of  representation  in  the  foreign 
field  counted  for  so  much  as  it  does  now. 

It  is  necessary  for  publishers  to  have 
some  one  on  the  ground  who  knows  the 
ground,  knows  the  advertisers  and  knows 
how  to  get  business. 

That  is  the  kind  of  representation  I  have 
to  offer.  No  great  flash,  no  big  promises, 
just  steady,  conscientious  hard  work,  with 
sixteen  years  of  experience  back  of  the 
work,  and  a  record  for  producing  that  will 
stand  the  closest  investigation. 

I  want  to  add  a  few  papers  to  my  list- 
Write  to  me  for  my  proposition. 
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CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Being  a  Department  Edited  by  a  Regular  Circulation  Man  and 
Designed  to  be  Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 

By  Harvetter 


The  New  York  American  on  Sunday,  the  21st,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  American  would  give  “50  de  luxe 
trips  to  California  expositions  and  $5,425  in  gold  as  prizes.’’ 
The  trips  to  the  California  exposition  include  all  expenses 
paid.  The  full  details  of  the  plan  of  the  contest  with  full 
information  will  be  printed  in  next  Sunday's  American. 

»  *  * 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  announces  the  Seventh 
“Book  Lovers  Picture  Game”  with  offers  of  224  prizes 
totalling  $6,000.  The  announcement  is  made  that  “there  are 
many  improvements  incorporated  in  this  new  picture  game. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  are  sure  going  to 
receive  a  very  concrete  and  satisfying  reward  of  merit,  but 
the  first  number  of  prize  winners  is  practically  unlimited 
because  the  rules  provide  that  in  the  ultimate  case  of  tics 
between  participants  in  the  picture  games  that  each  tieing 
contestant  will  receive  the  identical  reward  which  each  would 
be  entitled  to  if  there  were  no  tie.”  The  titles  for  the  pic¬ 
tures  must  be  titles  of  books.  The  list  of  the  prizes  include 
$1,000  in  cash  first  prize;  $1,000  automobile,  second  prize; 
$700  model  auto  piano,  third  prize;  $500  in  cash,  fourth 
prize,  and  so  on.  The  prizes  include  four  $90  trips  to  Ber¬ 
muda  and  210  other  rewards.  The  catalogue  is  on  sale  at  the 
Evening  Mail  at  35  cents  a  copy. 

*  *  * 

The  Dayton  Evening  Herald,  impressed  by  the  reception 
and  popularity  accorded  the  “Old  Fiddlers  Contest” 
propose  to  make  it  an  annual  event  for  the  benefit  of  some 
Dayton  Charity.  More  than  four  thousand  people  saw 
James  Jeffryes,  94  years  of  age,  of  No.  5  VVest  3rd  street, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  celebrating  his  birthday  anniversary  as  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  old  time  fiddlers  of  Dayton.  He  was  so  decreed 
"by  Charles  H.  Holstein,  Albert  E.  Fishner,  Jeff  Walters, 
Dayton  masters  of  the  violin,  judges  of  the  Evening  Herald 
old  fiddlers  contest  in  the  Memorial  Hall.  Six  of  the  old 
fiddlers  played  in  turn  in  the  first  set.  During  the  inter¬ 
mission  the  orchestra  furnished  music  for  the  young  people 
to  dance  several  numbers.  As  they  appeared  for  their  num¬ 
bers  each  of  the  fiddlers  received  a  ovation  varying  in  degree 
according  to  the  spirit  he  put  into  his  effort,  the  time  he 
kept  to  his  music  and  the  unique  twist  or  jerk  with  which  he 
brought  up  his  bow  as  he  concluded.  One  old  fellow  did 
a  clog  to  emphasize  his  interest  in  the  proceeding  and  this 
brought  down  the  house  in  uproarious  applause. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Toronto  World  gave  an  “At-Home”  and  dance  to  its 
friends  at  its  new  seven-story  home  which  was  formally 
opened  with  appropriate  service  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
A  unique  little  souvenir  of  the  occasion  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  card  and  program.  It  was  made  up  to  represent  a 
minature  edition  of  The  World.  The  first  page  contained 
the  line,  “Extra — Special  Extra.  Peace  declared  for  one 
night  only.  The  Kaiser  calls  off  hostility  to  allow  World 
Dance.  War  is  postponed.  King  George  and  the  Kaiser 
agree  to  cease  fighting  for  one  night  in  order  that  The 
\\  orld  may  enjoy  themselves  in  Big  Eyes  dance.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mosher  gave  exhibition  dances  and  Donald 
C.  McGregor,  director  of  the  Big  Eyes  Club,  introduced  the 
leading  artists. 

*  *  * 

CHARLES  T.  STUART,  for  many  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald,  and  more  recently 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  N.  Adam  Company 
of  Buffalo,  has  resigned  that  connection  to  accept  the  general 
management  of  the  Surety  Stamp  Company  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Stuart  will  assume  his  new  position  on  March  1st. 
On  Friday,  February  19th,  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  president 
of  the  Adam  Company  and  the  officers  and  managers  of 
that  store,  tendered  Mr.  Stuart  a  farewell  dinner,  at  which 
the  very  best  of  good  fellowship  prevailed. 

^  * 

The  circulation  department  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
issues  a  little  house  organ  known  as  “The  Hearst 
Hustler.”  The  issue  for  February  16th  carries  on  its  first 
page  a  full  page  cut  of  Russell  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Cordele,  Ga. 
The  Hustler  is  distributed  free  to  agents  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  and  Hearst’s  .\tlanta  Sunday  American.  It  is  a 
mighty  lively  little  sheet.  The  center  two  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  big  cash  prize  offer. 

Among  the  good  things  in  the  Hustler  is  a  roadman’s 
guide  by  S.  S.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  who  says  that  he 
tries  to  get  a  weekly  report  from  all  agents  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  under  his  supervision  to  cultivate  and  merit  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  agents  and  to  make  good  every 
promise. 

The  circulation  organization  of  The  Georgian  is  as  follows : 
.\lbert  Ellis,  circulation  manager;  Charles  Chandler,  coun¬ 
try  circulator;  E.  G.  Shields,  city  circulator;  J.  W.  Lyerly, 
manager  magazine  department ;  Robert  Davie,  street  cir¬ 
culator;  T.  W.  Nations,  manager  collection  department;  C. 
A.  Wooten,  mail  subscriptions;  Wm.  Morrison,  K.  V. 
Krembs.  E.  M.  Rosenberger,  traveling  representatives;  S.  S. 
Campbell,  mail  subscription  department;  Felix  Davis,  J.  P. 
Buchanan,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  W.  Brooks,  traveling  representa¬ 
tives. 


UNDER  the  marquee  that  shelters  the  entrance  to  the 
Cafe  Boulevard  a  little  girl  stood  shivering  in  the  cold 
rain  about  9  o’clock  last  Sunday  night  when  an  automobile 
stopped  at  the  curb.  Mrs.  Archibald  S.  White,  who  lives 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  alighted  with  a  party  of  other  women 
and  men.  Mrs.  White  noticed  the  child  and  stopped  to  in¬ 
spect  her.  She  found  her  crying. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  little  girl?”  she  asked,  and  the  child 
said  because  of  the  rain  she  could  not  sell  all  her  papers. 
She  had  about  a  dozen  Evening  Telegrams  under  her  arm. 
Under  further  questioning  from  Mrs.  White,  the  girl  said 
she  was  Lisbeth  Bjornhand,  eight  years  old,  daughter  of 
a  father  who  has  been  long  out  of  work  and  a  mother  who 
is  caretaker  of  a  house  in  West  16th  street. 

"I’m  hungry,”  the  child  said,  weeping  again,  “and  I  can’t 
sell  the  papers,  now  that  it  is  raining.” 

“Come  inside.  I  will  sell  your  papers,”  said  Mrs.  White. 
The  girl  was  turned  over  to  the  doorman  and  Mrs.  White 
and  her  party  took  off  their  wraps.  Then  they  went  to  the 
grill,  where  St.  Valentine’s  Night  was  being  celebrated  by 
a  large  and  gay  assemblage. 

Mrs.  White  walked  from  table  to  table  with  the  Evening 
Telegrams  in  her  hand,  telling  the  story  of  their  little  owner. 
.She  sold  the  newspapers  in  a  minute  and  carried  back  to 
Lisbeth  more  than  $30.  Lisbeth  was  stunned,  but  readily 
accepted  her  benefactor’s  suggestion  and  went  with  Mrs. 
White  to  the  grill  to  thank  those  who  had  purchased  her 
stock.  Many  who  had  paid  for  the  papers  gave  the  child 
more  money  and  presently  she  had  nearly  $50. 

"Feed  the  little  girl  and  send  her  home,”  Mrs.  White  or¬ 
dered,  and  a  headwaiter  hurried  to  obey.  The  child  was 
despatched  homeward  later  in  charge  of  one  of  the  coatroom 
employes. 

*  *  * 

EORGE  H.  REYNOLDS,  circulation  manager  of  the 
J  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening  Standard,  an  officer 
and  a  director  in  the  International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  has  just  issued,  in  collaboration  with  George 
H.  .\twood,  artist  of  the  engraving  department  of  the 
Standard,  a  little  booklet  entitled,  “The  Wonderful  Growth 
of  a  City  and  a  Newspaper.”  The  booklet  is  three  and  three- 
eights  inches  by  six.  It  is  handsomely  embellished  and 
printed. 

On  the  inside  cover  page  appears  a  quotation  from  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Reed.  On  the  second  page  appears  a  sketch 
of  the  Standard’s  first  press,  a  Washington  hand  press,  by 
the  way. 

Tlie  little  booklet  contains  a  picture  of  the  founder  of 
the  Standard,  the  late  Edmund  Anthony,  sketches  of  the 
Standard’s  birthplace,  its  present  home  and  its  present  edi¬ 
tor,  a  picture  of  one  of  the  Standard’s  delivery  wagons  and 
a  reproduction  of  the  first  sworn  statement  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard’s  circulation.  This  affidavit  was  made  by  the  then  pro¬ 
prietor,  Edmund  .\nthony,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  on 
.\pril  12,  1851.  He  certified  that  the  Standard’s  circu¬ 
lation  was  724  copies  per  day  delivered  by  carriers  to  bona- 
fide  subscribers  within  the  limit  of  the  postoffice  in  the 
city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

TTie  little  booklet  contains  quite  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  Standard,  its  field  and  personnel. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  newsboys  and  carriers, 
some  1.500  of  them,  are  said  to  have  nearly  $16,0(X)  on 
deposit  in  the  various  savings  banks  of  that  city. 

Scores  of  the  lioys  have  been  carrying  the  paper  for 
years,  but  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  saving 
has  become  a  fixed  habit  among  them.  Several  years  ago 
the  News  maintained  a  savings  bank  for  the  boys,  but  the 
project  loomed  too  large  for  local  handling  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  banks. 

One  factor  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  this  spirit  of  saving  has  been  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
munity  banks.  The  newsboys  and  carriers  find  it  convenient 
to  have  these  banks  near  their  substations  and  they  use 
them. 

The  boys  of  Station  A  are  the  champion  savers  of  the 
News  organization.  Their  total  deposits  show  them  to  have 
$1,703.28  tucked  away  for  a  rainy  day.  Station  U  comes  next 
with  $1,596,  and  Station  N  has  accumulated  $1,439.  J  Station 
C  has  deposits  of  $986.95.  Station  B  is  running  C  a  close 
race  with  $954.50. 

The  other  deposits  include  Station  D,  $752.01 ;  Station  E, 
$477.57;  Station  F,  $362;  Station  G,  $814.50;  Station  H, 
$134.50;  Station  I,  $820.62;  Station  J,  $323.45,  and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  deposits  are  in  banks  that  pay  4  per  cent, 
interest  and  the  substation  managers  of  the  News  sav  in 
a  good  many  instances  bank  books  have  supplanted  “Dia¬ 
mond  Dicks”  in  the  inside  pockets  of  the  youngsters. 

*  *  * 

Henry  GREGG,  for  nine  years  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  died 
February  19,  aged  26  years. 


SOME  LOFTY  THOUGHTS. 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  Soars  in  a 

Flight  of  Oratory  and  Prophecy. 

Henry  .\.  Wise  Wood,  the  inventor 
of  the  autoplate,  high  speed  newspa¬ 
per  printing  presses  and  numerous  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  mechanical  devices  for 
saving  time  and  increasing  output,  adds 
to  his  many  achievements  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  mechanics,  the  presidency 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  and  the 
editorship  of  Flying,  the  bulletin  of 
the  .\ero  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  Wood  recently  presided  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  Ninth-  Annual  Banquet 
of  this  club.  The  opening  address  was 
on  the  subject,  “The  National  Defense.” 
.•\mong  many  good  things  which  Mr. 
Wood  said  was  the  following; 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  no  alarmist.  I  do 
not  call  for,  nor  do  I  believe  in,  an 
hysterical  flying  to  arms.  But  in  this 
hour  of  confused  council  I  do  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  way  of  preparation  our 
people  should  be  taught  the  truth,  the 
truth  that  in  assuming  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  half  of  the  world,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  of  ourselves  the  sole  gate-keeper  of 
its  great  highway,  we  have  climbed  into 
a  seat  of  power  so  dominating  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  expected  to 
be  struck  at  by  one  or  more  of  the  na¬ 
tions  now  so  bloodily  contending  for 
the  world’s  mastery.  For  all  history 
teaches  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  other¬ 
wise. 

“I  make  bold  to  speak  of  the  national 
defense  in  this  place,  because  the  or 
ganization  which  we  who  are  here  to¬ 
night  represent,  is  a  national  institution 
and  stands  sponsor  for  a  movement 
which  all  must  now  see  is  destined  to 
play  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  de¬ 
fensive  military  history  that  the  future 
cannot  fail  to  write  for  this  country. 

“Only  a  few  months  ago  we  were 
here  thought  to  be  but  a  devoted  band 
of  enthusiasts,  engaged  in  exploiting  an 
exotic  sport,  which  it  could  scarcely  be 
honed  had  a  future  of  substantial  use¬ 
fulness.  What  we  are  thought  today 
we  need  not  inquire,  for  that  which 
we  believed  inevitable  history  already 
records  as  having  been  accomplished, 
in  one  of  the  two  great  fields  of  aero¬ 
nautics.  It  remains  only  for  our  other 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled,  and  aerial 
travel  become  a  safe  and  practicable 
method  of  transportation. 

“This,  assuredly,  must  soon  follow 
upon  the  heels  of  the  enormous  devel- 
opnient  of  the  aeronautical  sciences, 
which  the  governments  already  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  for  the  problems  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  solved  (and  these  are  by  no 
means  so  many  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed)  are  alike  for  military  and  for 
transportational  purposes.  Thus,  in  our 
own  great  field,  if  in  few  others,  the 
irnmense  world’s  tragedy  we  are  now 
witnessing  will  have  worked  for  good.” 


Chambers  Agency  in  New  Hands. 

The  Chambers  Agency  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  has  been  purchased  by  E.  E. 
Edwards,  of  New  Orleans,  and  S.  O. 
Landry,  of  New  York.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Edwards  has  had  charge  of 
the  advertising  of  the  Street  Railways 
Company  in  New  Orleans  and  is  an  ex¬ 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Ad  Club 
and  is  well  known  in  advertising  cir¬ 
cles.  Mr.  Landry  has  been  business 
manager  of  Street  &  Finney  and  lately 
with  the  Hoyt  Agency  of  New  York 
City. _ 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Eastern  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  at  Brinkley,  Ark., 
February  8.  Officers  elected  were :  W. 
B.  Williams,  president;  C.  A.  Walls, 
Des  Arc,  vice-president;  H.  E.  Woods, 
McCrory,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
meeting  was  strictly  a  business  affair, 
and  those  present  were  enthusiastic  over 
results  that  are  expected  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Brinkley,  Monday,  April  12. 


George  J,  Auer,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  (Georgian  a.-d  Hearst’s 
Sunday  American,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Hearst  service  in  New  York. 
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THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  Largest 

Daily  and  Sunday 


CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 


7orei(n  AdTertisin|  Sepretentatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  BldK.,  Chicago 


There  is  no  Duplication  or  Substi¬ 
tution  in 


Pittsburg  Leader 
Circulation 

Ask  us  about  the  Pittsburg  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  what  way  the  Leader  is 
the  in^wrtant  paper. 

VERREE,  d  CONKLIN 

Foreign  RepresentatiTea 

Stager  Building,  Chicago 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 


In  Pittsburgh 

The  Post 

First  in  Quality  of  Circulation  for  7S  Years 

is  growing  so  rapidly  in  quantity  that  we 
predict  it  will  be  first  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  within  a  short  time.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  energy,  experience,  money 
and  force  now  pushing  the  circulation  is 
producing  wonderful  results. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  St  WOODMAN 
Special  Representatives 
New  York  Detroit  Kansas  City  Chicago 


Get  the  Best  Always 

mt 

Pittsburg  Bispateb 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE. 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
HORAt  E  M.  FORD, 

People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 

In  1914 

New  Jersey’s  leading  Food  Medium 

THE  TRENTON  TIMES 

carried  6,681,626  lines  of  advertising 
Evening  and  Sunday 

502,064  Lines  Food 
Advertisements 

39  Grocery  Stores  on  Thursdays 
A  TWO  CENT  PAPER 

23,000  net  5c.  flat  rate 

150,000  pop,  75  Suburban  Towns 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
229  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


The  Peoria  Journal 

"Guarantees  a  larger  bona  flde  circulation 
than  any  other  Peoria  newspaper  and  also 
guarant  es  as  much  city  circulation.  In  Peoria 
an  n,  as  both  other  Peoria  newspapers 
combined." 

H.  M.  Pindell,  Proprietor 
Chas.  H.  Eddy,  Fifth  Ave  .Bldg.,  New  York 
Chaa.  H.  E-ldy,  Old  South  BItte.,  Boston 
Eddy  ftVtrtoe,  People'sGas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


A’  TOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


'^HE  CLOSER  CO-OPERATION  between  the  business  office  and  the 
editorial  office,  which  is  growing  to  be  more  of  a  feature  everywhere,  is 
erroneously  regarded,  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  a  surrender  of  editorial 
authority,  and  the  subsidation  of  that  branch  of  journalism  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  aspect  of  things. 

That  is  not,  or  should  not  be  so.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  depends  wholly  upon  the  business  department  to  provide  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  expenses,  and  that  funds  depend  largely  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  advertising  solicitors,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  editorial  department  to  produce 
something  for  them  to  sell. 

Co-operation  does  not  mean  subserviency  in  any  way,  and  the  editorial 
department  can  feel,  at  all  times,  that  it  is  the  real  pivotal  point  upon  which 
the  paper  revolves,  for  it  is  the  work  of  the  editor  and  his  trained  seals  to 
produce  something  that  the  reading  public  wants — and  the  more  they  want 
It  the  easier  it  is  for  the  advertising  department  to  sell  the  space,  for  the 
wise  advertiser  puts  his  money,  not  into  the  medium  that  toadies  to  him,  or 
that  plays  into  his  hands,  but  in  the  publication  that  the  people  want  bad 
enough  to  buy  and  that  is  never  the  paper  whose  editor  has  a  wish-bone  in¬ 
stead  of  a  backbone. 

V  V  III 

lyfAYOR  MITCHEL  OF  NEW  YORK  recently  appointed  a  market 
Commission  to  investigate  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
high  living,  and  make  a  report  on  the  findings.  “Buy  in  Bulk;  Not  in  Pack¬ 
age,”  was  the  heading  of  a  circular  of  advice  issued  by  this  commission  after 
exhaustive  research.  It  was  pointed  out  that  bulk  goods  cost  the  consumer 
less  than  do  package  goods,  that  in  buying  packaged  goods  one  is  paying 
for  the  package,  the  brand  and  the  advertising  that  makes  the  brand  widely 
known. 

It  might  be  possible  for  one  to  figure  that  it  does  cost  the  consumer  more 
to  buy  goods  that  are  carefully  handled,  with  every  sanitary  advantage, 
goods  that  go  to  the  table  clean,  fresh  and  wholesome,  compared  to  goods 
which  are  manufactured  to  measure  down  to  a  price;  goods  unbranded, 
unknown,  unnamed,  not  vouched  for  by  any  one  and  which  are  exposed  to 
every  contaminating  influence  possible  to  imagine. 

It  costs  more  to  get  a  clean,  wholesome  room  with  a  bath  at  a  respectable 
hotel,  in  a  good  part  of  the  city,  than  it  does  to  get  a  “doss”  at  a  Bowery 
lodging  house,  in  a  room  with  ten  to  twenty  people.  It  costs  more,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  worth  it,  from  any  viewpoint. 

*  *  * 

T  F  YOU  ARE  A  NORMAL  HUMAN  BEING  you  have,  no  doubt,  often 
A  been  obsessed  with  an  idea  that  your  lot  in  life  was  just  a  wee-bit  harder 
than  the  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  You  have,  undoubtedly,  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  the  fight,  feeling  that  it  was  too  unequal,  and  that 
other  men  you  know  have  things  much  easier  than  you  do,  and  all  that 
sort  or  rot. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  friend.  Your  lot  is  not  nearly  as  hard  as  many,  only 
you  know  about  the  unpleasant  things  you  are  up  against,  and  you  don’t 
know  the  unpleasant  things  your  neighbors  have  to  combat  almost  every 
day. 

Of  course,  your  job  is  hard.  Why  shouldn’t  it  be?  If  it  was  a  snap  and 
a  sinecure  any  old  dub  could  hold  it,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  a  job.  Of  course 
you  have  tough  propositions  to  go  up  against,  that  is  what  you  are  paid  for. 
Of  course  your  patience  is  tried,  often  to  the  breaking  point,  and  you  can’t 
always  get  the  co-operation  for  your  pet  schemes  that  you  think  they  should 
have,  that  is  what  makes  a  job  for  you,  and  every  other  man  who  is  worth 
the  powder  to  blow  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week  is  constantly  bucking 
the  same  kind  of  trouble,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  getting  the  better  of  it  any 
better  than  you  are, 

*  *  *  ■ 

XHE  PATENT  AND  ENAMELED  LEATHER  MANUFACTURERS’ 
association,  meeting  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  10th,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  an  assessment  on  a  capacity  rating  of  ^1  the  plant  mem¬ 
bers,  to  create  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  advertising  campaign  to 
be  waged  against  the  fakers  who  advertise  imitation  leather  as  leather. 

This  is  welcome  news.  It  is  no  state  secret  that  many  fake  products  are 
able  to  succeed  through  clever  advertising  and  because  manufacturers  who 
produce  honestly  branded  merchandise  refuse  to  go  after  their  dishonest 
competitors  by  the  same  route. 

Newspapers  are  frequently  berated  for  accepting  and  running  copy  which 
is  said  to  be  fraudulent,  when  in  reality  it  requires  technical  knowledge  to 
determine  the  fraudulency,  and  this  action  of  the  Patent  and  Enameled 
Leather  Manufacturers’  Association  suggests  a  method  of  procedure  that  can 
be  imitated  by  other  manufacturers  in  helping  clean  up  things  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  way. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Here  is  something  for  pessimists  to  think  of.  We  often  hear  that 
business  is  not  conducted  on  as  high  a  plane  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
the  gentle  art  of  separating  people  from  money  in  exchange  for  merchandise 
is  not  living  up  to  the  traditional  standards  of  our  forefathers. 

In  fact  there  are  those  who  intimate  that  sharp  practices  are  creeping  in, 
here  and  there. 

Business  ethics  of  today  are  better  than  ever  before — and  they  are  getting 
better  right  along. 

Taking  the  Bible  as  a  criterion,  we  find,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  Abraham,  representing  his  wife  as  his  sister,  sold  her  into  white 
slavery  “for  sheep  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  men  servants  and  maid  ser¬ 
vants,  and  she  asses  and  camels,”  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  being  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  is  a  record  of  Jacob,  finding  his  brother  Esau 
starving,  forces  him  to  trade  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  we  find  how  Jacob’s  sons  sold  their  brother 
Joseph  into  slavery  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  dipped  the  boy’s  coat  into 
lambs*  blood,  took  it  home  to  their  father  and  lied  to  him  about  the  transac- 
tion. 

In  ancient  Rome  Caveat  Emptor  was  a  law  unto  all.  and  it  was  a  legalized 
right  to  trim  any  poor  simp  who  would  stand  for  it. 

We  ARE  getting  away  from  the  standards  of  our  forefathers. 


"A  world  of  f.icts  lies  outside 
and  beyond  the  world  of  words.” 

Proving  its  circulation  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  better  kind  in  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  held,  THE  GLOBE  sells  it  strictly  as 
a  commodity  and  has  forced  many  of  its 
competitors  to  do  the  same. 

That  is  why  THE  GLOBE  costs 
less  per  line  per  thousand 

Average  net  paid  circulation  for 

year  ended  January  .11,  1915 . 17S,SS7 

Net  paid  circulation  for  January, 

1915  . 178,954 


mabt 


rAd49erli»rrs 


*'One  paper  in  the  home 

is  worth  a  thousand  on  the  highway*' 

THE 

EVENING  MAIL 

goes  into  the  home.  Its  readers  have 
confidence  in  it  and  in  the  advertising  it 
prints,  which  is  one  reason  why  advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  columns  brings  ready  results. 

THE  EVENING  MAIL 
293  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Accepts  advertising  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  of  the  largest 
net  paid  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 
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The  Editor 
and  Publisher 

and  Journalist 


The  leading  trade  paper  in 
the  field  and  getting  better 
with  every  issue. 

Established  1884 
The  oldest  publishers’  and  ad¬ 
vertisers’  journal  in  America. 


The  spirit  of  progress,  which 
is  dominating  everything 
done  by  this  organization,  is 
splendidly  demonstrated  by 
having  secured  the  services 
of  one  of  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  managers  of  New 
York. 

From  now  on  more  than  ever 
before  THE  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER  will  be  in  .i 
position  to  really  serve  its 
readers  better  than  any  trade 
publication  in  this  held. 

Aside  from  assuming  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  general  manage¬ 
ment,  Mr.  DeWitt  will  be  a 
constant  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  paper  and  will 
furnish  ideas  and  details,  tak¬ 
en  from  his  splendid  experi¬ 
ence.  which  will  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  every 
newspaper  man,  advertising 
man  and  representative  in 
the  country. 

If  you  are  not  already  a 
reader  of  THE  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER,  you 
should  be — now  more  than 
ever  before. 

Subscription:  $2  a  year  in 
the  United  States  and  Colon¬ 
ial  posseessions ;  $2.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3  foreign. 

Fill  out,  tear  out  and  send  in 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
AND  JOURNALIST 
Suite  1116  World  Building.  New  York 

Please  enter  my  name  on  your  list  as 
a  subscriber  at  the  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  $2.M  a  year  and  bill  from 


Name  .. 
Address 


It  is  suggested  that  the  paper  be  sent 
to  home  address. 


PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 

The  most  intensely  cultivated  retail  selling  district  in  America.  A  rec¬ 
ord  of  advertising  that  shows  some  remarkable  figures  and  some  splendid 
results.  The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  newspapers  and  retail  stores 
proved  very  profitable  in  Chicago,  where,  it  is  estimated,  one  hundred 
thousand  out-of-town  shoppers  are  to  be  found  every  day  aside  from  those 
living  in  the  city. 

By  H.  R.  Drummond. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

Total  Agate  Lines  of  Display  Advertising  Used  by  Individual  Advertisers  in 
Chicago  Newspapers  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1914. 


Daily  News.  Tribune.  Herald. 

Boston  .  .mT.!)14  145,427  fi5.8!« 

Carson  .  26S.2.5:{  .Wi.tKte  211,6fil 

Fair  .  171,.S1.3  1*1.410 

Field  .  2!*l.l!t8  326,048  21*6,61*2 

Hlllraan  .  220,35.3  95,224  19,284 

Hub  .  19.3,.529  139,332  62,314 

Klein,  L. .  41.663  . 

Lloyd  .  82,396  .32,1.55  . 

Mandel  .  2f*4,.307  240,470  166,944 

Rothschild — 

M.  L .  196,097  140,674  . 

&  Co .  .329,84.3  1.54,.5.32  79,029 

Siegel  .  .381,6.38  166,827  112,375 

Stevens  .  117,952  212,2.31  167,660 

12  St  Store .  29,145  . 

Weher's  .  29,273  6,66.3  . 

Wleboldt  .  152,770  .  . 


Total  . .3,.388,946  2,138,192  1,263,262 


Examiner. 

201.613 

111,912 

163,214 

22.5,097 

87.236 

Post. 

.30,642 

92,110 

51,020 

180,821 

American. 

196,956 

148,702 

261,4.65 

226..3.58 

76.040 

142,940 

Journal. 

206,004 

125.536 

1.55.960 

154.5.55 

111,3.51 

60.495 

122,291 

36,512 

.30.000 

26,674 

.56.458 

188,752 

95,074 

31  ..314 

101,064 

1.56,370 

161.861 

178,382 

140.788 

226,56.3 

197..389 

79,777 

17,108 

27.344 

23,175 

229.716 

126.a52 

36,694 

6,777 

49.884 

28,075 

9,915 

2.844 

1,642, .375 

553,806 

1,980,168 

1.240,521 

Beyond  question  “The  Loop  District’’ 
of  Chicago,  eight  blocks  north  and  south 
and  five  blocks  east  and  west  is  the  most 
intensely  cultivated  retail  selling  area 
in  .America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Of  course  the  department  stores  are 
the  big  institutions  and  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  the  best  in  the  country, 
bar  none. 

It  might  he  remarked  in  passing,  too, 
that  department  store  advertising  in 
Chicago  has  reached  a  higher  plane  than 
it  has  anywhere  else,  higher  in  tone,  bet¬ 
ter  typographically  and  in  every  way  in 
which  advertising  may  be  judged. 

The  tables  given  herewith  showing  the 
number  of  agate  lines  used  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  “loop”  stores  in  the  different  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  during  1914  should  prove 
interesting. 

These  figures,  be  it  understood,  refer 
to  the  stores  mentioned  and  have  no 
reference  to  any  other  local  or  foreign 
advertising  carried  by  the  papers,  neither 
do  they  include  other  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  made  by  these  stores  through 
other  channels. 

Sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  the  big 
bulk  of  their  various  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  was  spent  in  the  papers  listed 
and  a  very  small  sum  “comparatively” 
was  put  into  supplementary  work  of  any 
kind. 

If  you  happen  to  be  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  and  wish  to  gain  more 
intimate  details  as  to  how  much  each 
store  spent  with  each  paper  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates  will  give  you  a  basis  on  which 
to  figure. 

The  dry  goods  rates  of  the  various 
papers,  based  on  agate  measurement  is 
as  follows: 


News  .  .3..388.946  $1.2.52.151.64 

Tribune  .  2.1.38,192  591.566.73 

American  .  1.990,168  .396,0.33.60 

Examiner .  I.e42..37.5  .^54, 752.54 

Herald  .  1.263.262  157.907.73 

Journal  .  1.240,.521  1.36.4.57.31 

Post  .  55.3,806  55,.380.e0 


Totals . 12,207,270  $2,944,250.15 


News.  34  cents;  Tribune.  Sunday.  31 
cents;  daily,  26  cents;  Examiner.  Sun¬ 
day,  28.8  cents;  daily,  18  cents;  .Ameri 
can.  20  cents;  Tournal.  11  cents:  Post. 
10  cents ;  Herald,  Sunday  and  daily  12^2 
cents. 

The  table  of  lines  and  money  received 
is  as  follows : 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  paid  the  papers 
for  advertising  in  1914  as  follows: 

This  was  the  largest  single  account 
last  year.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  spent 
more  money  for  newspaper  space  than 
any  department  store  in  Chicago,  but 
the  per  cent,  cost  as  against  results  pro¬ 
duced  was  the  smallest — which  is  anoth¬ 
er  way  of  saving  that  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  advertising  was  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive. 

On  the  basis  of  per  cent,  cost  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  had  the  next  lowest 
figures,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 


Marshall  Field  &  Co.  and  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  are  the  two  highest  class 
stores  in  the  city. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  learn 
from  these  figures  and  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  merchandising  and  advertising 
in  Chicago,  and  it  may  be  well  for  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  men  to  consider 
the  deductions  that  are  to  be  made. 

It  is  an  illuminating  fact  that  the  store 
doing  the  greatest  volume  of  business 
on  the  smallest  per  cent,  cost  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  admittedly  the  highest  class, 
most  reliable  and  most  reputable  retail 
store  in  the  country,  and  that  its  closest 
competitor  in  point  of  gross  sales  is  its 
closest  in  point  of  ethics,  both  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  buying  public  in  and  about  Chicago 
that  the  kind  of  advertising  put  out  by 
Marshall  Field  &  Co  and  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  is  practically  an  exclusive 
feature  for  State  street,  and  sets  a 
standard  seldom  attempted  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  splendid  selling  argument  for 
newspapers  that  the  daily  press  of  Chi¬ 
cago  can  and  does  do  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  lot  toward  making  “The  Loop  Dis¬ 
trict”  what  it  is,  the  busiest  place  for 
its  size  on  earth,  and  as  far  as  produc¬ 
tiveness  is  concerned  absolutely  un 
equalled. 

FREEMAN  LEAVES  THE  MAIL. 
Well  Known  Advertising  Man  to  Go 
in  Business  for  Himself. 

William  C.  Freeman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
has  resigned  to  establish  in  untown  New 
York  a  service  agency  of  his  own.  in 
which  he  will  co-operate  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agents  on  a  free  basis. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  long  had  this  idea 
in  mind  and  feels  that  in  business  for 
himself  be  will  be  able  to  carry  out  un- 
hamnered  a  plan  he  has  been  working 
on  for  some  vears.  looking  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  more  business  for  •newsnaners. 

Miss  Krouse.  who  has  been  Mr  Free¬ 
man’s  secretarv  for  manv  vears.  will  join 
him  in  the  new  undertaking 

His  successor  on  the  Fvenincr  Mail  has 
not  been  announced.  Mr.  Freeman  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  new  work  and  said 
to  The  Futtor  and  Pitbt.tshfp  that  he 
thinks  he  has  been  successful  enough  in 
the  service  of  nnblishers  to  know  how 
to  make  himself  more  useful  and  prof¬ 
itable  to  himself 

Mr.  Freeman  has  been  for  vears  one 
of  the  hiph  salaried  men  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fielfl  in  New  York.  Mr  Hearst  paid 
him  $l.‘>fi00  a  vear.  Mr.  Stoddard  the 
sam»»  the  Tribune  and  the  Globe  over 
J18,000  He  has  manv  friends  in  the 
advertising  and  nublishing  fields  all  over 
the  countrsr  and  has  the  pood  will  of 
them  all.  The  new  undertaking  is  bound 
to  be  successful. 


Most  Far  Reaching  Newspaper 
Reading  Conurn  in  Existenu 

ATLAS  PRESS 
CUPPING  BUREAU 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manager 

We  furnish  everything  that  looks 
like  a  press  clipping  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Our  Motto— RESULTS  COUNT 


218  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  li  answered  by  obtain*  ng  the  lervice  of 

Tht  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matter  a  of 
interest  to  yon,  prints  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


TAKE  IT  TO 


I  OPE^N 
j  24  HOUBS 
jloiJT  OF 


imrAaTtSTl 
ENGRAVEftS) 
ON  EARTH 


QNimEALLIIttTtSl 


PmCNCKAVINGI 


DSIteMuiStjnr  TeL  AlSS-d  Brrkwss 


THE 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL 

use  a  Scott  Multi  Unit  Double 
Quadruple  Press.  It  suits  their 
requirements  and  would  suit  yours 
also. 

Let  Ua  Figure  It  Out  for  You. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


February  27,  1915 
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WOMEN  BUY  FOR  MEN. 


Nathaniel  Fowler  Says  They  Pur¬ 
chase  Three-Fourths  of  Their 
Wearing  Apparel — Boston  Record 
Is  “Going  Strong” — ^“Hub  of  Hell” 
Described  by  the  Lewiston  Journal 
About  People  You  May  Know. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Boston,  Feb.  24. — Nathaniel  C.  Fow¬ 
ler,  speaking  before  the  Boston  W  om¬ 
en’s  Publicity  Club  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Thorndike,  said  that  “woman 
is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world.” 
Mr.  Fowler’s  subject  was,  “Woman  as 
a  Factor  in  Advertising.”  For  many 
years  he  was  in  the  advertising  business 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Fowler  went  on  to 
say  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  advertising 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  classified  and  financial, 
is  dedicated  to  women  and  articles  wom¬ 
en  purchase. 

“\\  omen  purchase  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  wearing  apparel  of  men  in  the 
nature  of  underclothing,  hosiery,  etc.,” 
said  Mr.  Fowler.  “Women  also  influ¬ 
ence  men  in  their  purchase  of  suits 
and  he  would  be  a  courageous  man  in¬ 
deed  who  dared  purchase  a  second  suit 
from  a  tailor  who  had  given  him  a  bad 
fit  the  first  time.  Woman,  because  she 
is  a  customer,  is  responsible  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Women  play  an  important  part  in 
the  world’s  trade.  I  have  found  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  advertise  goods  for  men  next 
the  columns  read  by  women,  for  they 
largely  influence  the  purchases.” 

RECORD  BRACING  UP. 

Since  the  change  in  ownership  of  the 
Boston  Record  there  has  been  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  cuts  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Bird,  the  new  owner,  evi 
dptly  believes  that  pictures  help  gain 
circulation,  for  he  has  added  several 
artists  ancl  at  least  one  photographer 
to  his  staff.  Those  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  say  that  the  Record  is 
“going  strong”  and  that  it  is  gaining 
new  readers  every  day. 

Monday  morning  the  Record  enter¬ 
tained  a  great  crowd  of  newsboys  at 
Tremont  Temple,  the  attraction  being 
the  Record’s  moving  pictures  of  the 
war.  Before  the  boys  went  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  they  paraded  the  streets,  led  by  a 
band,  and  carrying  banners. 

There  was  excitement  in  the  report¬ 
ers’  room  at  city  hall.  Phil  Halvosa, 
of  the  American,  was  writing  a  war 
poem  and  was  trying  to  get  some  word 
to  go  with  “chaos.”  He  struggled  long 
and  manfully,  assisted  in  his  brain 
storm  by  Ten  Libby,  of  the  Journal ; 
Walter  White,  of  the  Herald,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Suddenly  his  wandering  glance 
lighted  on  the  auburn-hued  thatch  of 
Jim  McLaughlin,  who  had  just  squan¬ 
dered  a  quarter  for  a  shampoo.  The 
afternoon’s  sun  was  shining  through 
the  bristling  mass  with  envious  ardor. 
“Ah !”  quoth  the  poet.  “Eureka,  I  have 
it !  ‘Red  chaos  stalks  abroad !’  ” 

The  men  of  the  Boston  press  who  are 
assigned  to  cover  Roxbury  district  have 
read  with  considerable  amusement  an 
editorial  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Roxbury  News  to  the  effect  that  the 
Boston  reporters  get  scooped  by  the 
News  because  they  prefer  to  cover  their 
district  by  telephone  and  onlv  go  there 
when  something  as  big  as  a  three  alarm 
fire  breaks. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.j 
Journal  contained  a  page  write  up  of 
the  “Hub  of  Hell.”  as  the  press  room 
at  the  State  Capitol  at  Augusta,  Me., 
is  known  to  the  boys.  The  story  was 
illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  sketches 
of  the  reporters  who  cover  the  doings 
of  the  Maine  I.egislature,  as  well  as  a 
large  half-tone  group  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  ft  is  said  that  J.  Clement 
Murphv  is  the  dean  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  has  covered  the  doings  of  the 
Maine  Legislature  for  lo.  these  many 
years. 

His  father,  Tom  Murphy,  whose 
memory  is  honored  once  a  year  with  a 
simple  memorial  service,  was  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  loyed  news¬ 
paper  men  in  Maine  in  his  day.  An 
other  veteran  bf  thfe  Maine  field  is  Sam 
Connors,  of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  who 


writes  reams  and  reams  of  stuff,  mucli 
of  which  he  illustrates  with  photographs 
made  with  his  high  speed  camera.  A 
new  addition  to  the  list  of  Maine  leg¬ 
islative  correspondents  is  James  Nor¬ 
ton  of  the  Portland  Express-Advertiser, 
who  is  a  relative  of  Editor-in-Chief 
Norton  of  that  paper. 

Mayor  Curley,  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  members  of  the  Boston  Newsboys’ 
Club,  advised  the  boys  to  read  good  lit¬ 
erature  and  save  their  money.  Before 
the  mayor  commenced  his  remarks  he 
was  cheered  for  ten  minutes. 

Herbert  L.  Baldwin,  formerly  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  force  of  the  Post.  Herb 
says  that  he  likes  an  A.  M.  paper  to 
write  for  better  than  covering  all  New 
England  for  the  wide-wide  world. 

Friends  of  George  Lannen  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  left  the  Carney 
Hospital,  where  he  has  been  a  patient 
for  over  a  month,  cured,  so  the  doctors 
say.  George  is  now  taking  a  rest  in 
Maine  in  a  section  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State  where  the  breezes  blow  44  miles 
an  hour.  \N  hen  he  came  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  the  boys  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Post  sent  their  good  wishes  to  his 
nurses  in  the  form  of  bouquets  of  flow¬ 
ers.  R.  A. 


OPPOSE  ADVERTISING  BILL. 

Maine  Publisher*  Say  It  Would  Make 
Them  Criminally  Liable  for 
Misstatements. 

.A  hearing  was  given  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  legal  affairs,  of  the  Maine  Leg 
islature,  last  week,  on  the  proposed  bill 
relative  to  untrue  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  now  before  that  body.  G.  H. 
Richardson  of  Oldtown  was  the  only 
person  to  appear  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Those  who  spoke  in  opposition  included 
J.  B.  Bass  of  the  Bangor  Commercial, 
Walter  B.  Reed  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  William  H.  Dow  of  the  Portland 
Express-.Advertiser,  and  T.  E.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  of  the  Portland  Press. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  objected  to 
it  because  they  believed  it  made  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  criminally  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  slightest  misstatement  of 
facts  in  any  advertising,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  made  the  advertisers  them¬ 
selves  criminally  liable  for  statements 
made  in  good  faith  and  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive,  which  would  not  even 
be  bases  for  civil  actions  for  damages. 
The  omission  of  any  clause  providing 
that  statements  must  be  made  with 
fraudulent  intent,  were  considered  grave 
faults  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Burleigh  stated 
all  matters  sufficiently  covered  in  pres¬ 
ent  statutes. 

William  H.  Dow  of  the  Portland  Ex¬ 
press-Advertiser  said  he  believed  the 
act  as  it  stood  made  papers  liable  for 
misleading  advertising,  and  that  this 
was  very  unjust.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  papers  to  verify  all 
their  advertising.  Outside  of  this  he 
was  not  opposed  to  the  general  intent 
of  the  bill,  although  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  legal  aspects. 

T.  E.  McLaughlin  of  The  Portland 
Press  said  that  this  bill  would  work  one 
more  hardship  on  the  Maine  papers, 
which  were  not  able  to  take .  all  the 
advertising  that  papers  coming  into  the 
State  could.  He  said  the  papers  would 
have  to  keep  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
their  offices  to  make  affidavits  to  all 
their  advertising,  and  it  would  be  _es 
pecially  impossible  to  verify  advertising 
from  the  foreign  field. 


Paper  Stock  to  Charity. 

Forty  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  in  the  Telegraph  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  Duhuoue,  _  To_wa, 
was  voted  to  eight  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  Dubuque  at  a  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  company  recently.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  are: 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Societv,  Finley 
Hospital,  Mount  Pleasant  Home  for 
the  Friendless.  Merev  Hospital.  Sisters 
of  Good  Shenherd.  Duhuoue  Bovs’ 
Club,  St.  Mary’s  Orphans’  Home.  St. 
Anthony’s  Home  for  Aged,  are  donated 
fifty  shares  of  stock  each,  at  a  par 
value  of  $100,  or  a  total  of  $5,000  each. 


The  action  marks  the  realization  of 
long  years  of  anticipation  on  the  part 
of  P.  J.  Quigley,  business  manager  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Committee  in  Charge  Meet*  and  Acts 
on  Important  Matter*. 

The  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  on 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  met  in  New 
York  on  Thursday.  Those  present  were 
J.  F.  McKay,  chairman;  Jason  Rogers, 
Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Louis  Wiley,  D.  B. 
Plum,  W.  A.  Thompson,  director  of  the 
bureau,  and  T.  H.  Moore,  associate  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Thompson  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  review  of  the  work  done  by 
the  bureau  during  the  past  few  months. 
He  enumerated  a  number  of  cases  of  a 
confidential  nature  in  which  the  bureau 
had  been  called  upon  for  assistance  and 
advice. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  bureau 
had  more  than  demonstrated  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  that  its  work  should  be  en¬ 
larged  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  question  of  opening  an  office  in 
Chicago  with  the  present  means  was 
considered  and  the  director  was  author¬ 
ized  to  look  into  this  matter  on  his  next 
western  trip  and  see  if  a  beginning  could 
be  made. 

Steps  were  taken  towards  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  report  and  its  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  forthcoming  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

A  sub-committee  with  Mr.  Plum  as 
chairman  was  named  to  take  up  the 
specific  work  of  bringing  back  to  the 
bureau  a  number  of  members  who  had 
dropped  out. 

Plans  were  approved  for  some  exten 
sive  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  the 
director  and  his  associate. 

It  was  decided  to  give  a  luncheon  to 
the  heads  of  various  advertising  organi¬ 
zations,  at  which  the  question  of  .strength¬ 
ening  the  position  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  national  advertising  field  was  to  be 
discussed.  This  luncheon  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  during  the  week  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Convention  and  an  invitation  will 
be  extended  to  all  the  members  of  the 
bureau  who  care  to  participate  to  sub¬ 
scribe  at  a  nominal  fee. 

The  finances  of  the  bureau  were  found 
to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  The 
active  membership  is  now  318. 

Mr.  Thomson  will  next  week  leave 
on  an  extended  western  trip. 


TEACHING  BY  MOTION  PICTURES 


Columbia  School  of  Journalism  Brings 
Factories  to  the  Students. 

Early  in  its  career  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  recognized  the 
educational  value  of  moving  pictures. 
Instead  of  sending  the  students  to  fac¬ 
tories  to  take  UP  the  valuable  time  of 
the  employes  and  employers,  the  school 
has  obtained  films  of  several  industries, 
and  the  services  of  men  well  informed 
aliotit  each  special  product 

These  pictures  are  shown  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  moving  picture  room  of 
the  school,  and  the  lectjirers  explain  each 
process  of  the  ifdustrv  as  it  is  shown 
OP  the  screen.  The  students  take  notes, 
and  write  an  article  about  the  product 
which  they  have  seen  in  the  making. 

The  first  lecture  was  on  “Shoes.”  The 
lecturer  told  the  history  of  the  shoe 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  film  was 
taken  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Factory.  The  Goodvear  welt  process 
was  shown  and  explained  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  process  to  its  comple¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  students  saw  and  un¬ 
derstood  many  steps  that  they  probably 
would  not  have  noticed  in  a  hurried  vis¬ 
it  to  the  factory. 

Some  of  the  other  lectures  that  will 
be  given  are  tho«<*  on  the  a«phalt  in- 
-^’ustry  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Pearce,  of  the  Bar- 
hour  Asphalt  Companv:  “Farming  with 
^vnamite,”  hv  Mr.  Wolf,  of  the  Dupont 
r -'•"nanv:  "Tarvia  Construction,”  by 
Philip  Sharpless,  of  the  Barret  Co. 


IF  you  are  intending  to  do  some 
national  advertising,  the  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will  gladly 
assist  you  with  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  trade  territories  in  which 
these  newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
'  Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

“The  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy’* 

Daily,  73,000 
Sunday,  90,000 
57,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family. 

Largest  circulation  by  many  thousands 
of  ai^  daily  or  Sunday  paper  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast. 

During  1914,  the  Times  led  the  P.  I. 
by  3,800,000  agate  lines.  The  Times  gained 
33,000  lines  and  P.  I.  lost  650,000  lines. 
LARGEST  QUANTITY 
BEST  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

The  S,  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Repre.sentatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Chfeap  examiner 

DAILY — Has  the  largest  Chicago  City  circu 
tionin  the  morning  field.  Strongest  market 
reports.  Beet  sporting  pages.  Woman's 
Porum.  Club  Notes.  Society  News. 

SUNDAY — Has  the  largest  circulation  west  of 
New  York  City.  Reaches  2  out  of  every  3 
homes  in  Chicago  and  4,100  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  Middle  West. 

Leads  in  8i>ecial  features. 

M.  D.  HUNTON  E.  C.  BODE 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  Hesnt  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


Jfloriba  illetropoltfi! 

FLORIDA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

GUARANTEES  TO  ALL  ADVER. 
TISERS  MORE  DAILY,  NET 
PAID,  HOME  DELIVERED  CIR¬ 
CULATION  IN  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  100 
MILES  IN  FLORIDA  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York,  220  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago,  Lytton  Building. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

ErXAMINErK 

to  cover  th*  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

150,000 


IN 

Colorado  Springs 

rrs 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

J.  P.  MeKINNEY  A  SON 
New  York  Ckicag* 
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CHICAGO  OLD  TIMERS. 

Sell  Paper*  for  Charity  and  Gather 
in  $C,500  in  One  Day’*  Bu*ine**. 

_  In  Chicago,  on  February  18,  the  old 
time  newsboys  spent  the  day  selling 
papers,  and  the  receipts  went  to  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  The 
day’s  work  produced  over  $6,500  and 
some  splendid  sales  records  were  made. 


the  ten  best  being: 

Joseph  Grein . $1,066 

Charles  A.  McCulloch .  802 

Ernest  Heg  .  ..; .  501 

Thomas  Tagney .  3W 

W.  L.  Bodine  .  194 

Charles  Levy .  193 

Frank  Zambreno .  192 

J.  M.  Kantor .  180 

Victor  J.  Schaeffer .  167 

Charles  T.  Wilt .  100 


William  L.  Bodine.  at  Madison  and 
Dearborn  streets,  had  a  bevy  of  pretty 


Charles  A.  McCulloch. 


girls,  a  Scottish  bagpipe  player  and  a 
cornetist ;  Joseph  Grein,  at  Randolph  and 
LaSalle,  had  a  dancing  bear  and  three 
automobile  loads  of  singers.  Alderman 
Schaeffer,  who  was  stationed  at  LaSalle 
and  Washington,  had  a  hayrack  full  of 
girls  from  his  ward.  Mayor  Harrison 
bought  a  Herald  from  him  for  $10. 

At  noon  Willie  Ritchie,  former  light¬ 
weight  champion,  appeared  at  Madison 
and  Dearborn  streets  in  evening  dress, 
including  white  gloves.  Jacob  M.  Banga, 
whose  stand  was  at  State  and  W'ashing- 
ton  streets,  had  as  his  attraction  a  Ger¬ 
man  band  of  five  pieces.  At  Madison 
and  Clark  streets  Henry  Hogan  shouted 
“Uxtra !  All  about  the  finding  of  the 
lost  Charlie  Ross  and  the  steamboat 
explosion  on  the  Mississippi  River!” 

At  Clark  and  Washington  streets  Os¬ 
car  A.  Lewis  stood  and  shouted  “All 
about  Milwaukee  going  dry.”  Mr.  Law- 
son  gave  Mr.  Lewis’  daughter.  Miss 
Naida  Lewis,  a  $20  bill  for  a  copy  of 
the  Daily  News. 

Robert  and  Frank  Zambrcna.  who  had 
the  stand  at  LaSalle  and  .\dams  streets, 
attracted  their  customers  with  a  six- 
piece  band  in  a  touring  car.  F.  J.  Eich, 
at  Washington  and  Fifth  avenue,  put  up 
signs  reading  “Extra !  Stop,  Read  and 
Buy.  Not  for  a  Library — for  the  L^n- 
employed.  Don’t  ask  for  Change. 
When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  Friend — No 
Jol) — No  Eats — No  Bed.” 

The  day  was  acclaimed  a  pronounced 
.success. 

John  R.  Thompson,  the  restauranter, 
presented  the  Old  Time  Boy  having  the 
largest  sales  with  a  silver  loving  cup. 

After  it  was  all  over  the  Old  Time 
Boys,  in  appreciation  of  the  hard  work 
of  C.  A.  McCulloch,  who  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  affair,  presented  him 
with  a  loving  cup  three  feet  high,  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  cups 
in  Chicago. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  J.  C.  Schaffer,  Vic¬ 


tor  Lawson  and  Frank  D.  Stout  each 
paid  $100  for  their  papers  on  that  day, 
and  Levy  Mayer  and  John  R.  Thompson 
paid  $50  each. 

The  arrangement  made  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Newsboys  Union  was  that  they  were 
to  receive  the  regular  profit  on  all  papers 
sold.  The  cooperated  with  the  Old 
Time  Boys  splendidly  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  profited  to  the  extent  of 
$2,000  through  the  extra  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters  and  dollars  they  received. 


NEW  YORK  TRADE  PRESS. 


Member*  Li*ten  to  Speeche*  and  See 
Motion  Picture*. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Press  .Association,  held  at  the  Hardware 
Club  February  19,  was  under  the  aus- 
ices  of  the  Educational  Committee,  A.  C. 
Pearson,  Drygoods  Economist,  chairman. 
The  presentation  of  a  moving  picture 
film  entitled  “Mr.  Noad’s  Adless  Da}r” 
made  a  hit,  and  caused  even  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  present  to  realize  what  chaos 
would  follow  the  abolition  of  all  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  W.  H.  Ukers.  Franklin  T. 
Root,  of  the  Program  Committee,  made 
the  announcement  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held  March  26  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Tenth  avenue  and  36th  street. 

W.  H.  Ingersoll,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  gave  an 
earnest  talk  on  the  educational  value  of 
advertising.  He  said  he  felt  that  if  he 
could  influence  the  trade  press  of  the 
country  he  could  accomplish  almost  any 
.worthy  project  he  might  have  in  view. 
He  emphasized  that  advertising  men 
would  do  better  work  if  they  realized 
that  they  were  performing  a  useful  serv¬ 
ice,  the  scope  of  which  runs  far  beyond 
the  immediate  results. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Simmons,  president  of  the 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  R.  H.  McCready,  of  Knit  Goods, 
and  H.  E.  Cleland,  Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Cleland  said  that  from  his 
experience  he  would  say  that  most  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  is  too  tricky  and  contains 
too  many  exaggerations.  M.  C.  Rob¬ 
bins,  of  the  Iron  Age,  read  the  lecture 
by  James  Schemerhorn,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  which  accompanied  the 
motion  pictures. 

The  speaker  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Forum  in  Industrial  Journalism,  to 
be  held  March  24,  at  the  University 
Building,  Washington  square.  New  York, 
will  be  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Company. 


CRITICISES  BANK  ADVERTISING 


De  Wee*e  Tell*  the  Pilgrim*  It 
Lack*  the  Human  Appeal. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Boston,  F"eb.  24. — The  great  need  for 
human  appeal  in  advertising  was  the 
text  that  Truman  A.  DeWeese,  adver¬ 
tising  man  for  the  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  talked  on 
last  night  at  the  dinner  of  the  Pilgrim 
Publicity  Association,  held  at  the  new 
City  Club.  Among  other  things  he  cen¬ 
sured  the  timid  man  who  takes  a  flyer 
in  advertising  and  writes  something  he 
does  not  believe,  or  gives  out  advertis¬ 
ing  without  expectation  that  any  results 
will  be  obtained. 

“Take  bank  advertising.  Of  what 
does  it  consist?”  asked  Mr.  DeWeese. 
“I  think  it  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
complete  absence  of  the  human  appeal. 
The  advertisement  gives  the  capital,  the 
surplus,  liabilities  and  loans.  Then  it 
is  followed  by  a  formidable  list  of  the 
directors.  But  does  that  advertisement 
ever  do  anything  but  advertise  the 
wealth  of  those  directors? 

“My  idea  of  a  bank  advertising  would 
be  to  make  it  a  human  appeal.  Educate 
the  people  and  let  them  know  what  a 
bank’s  functions  are.  Tell  them  it 
keeps  a  dollar  busy;  that  it  keeps  a 
dollar  working  overtime.  Educate  the 
people  in  that  manner  and  banks  can 
promote  thrift  and  inculcate  the  idea 
of  saving.” 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Art  Metal  Com¬ 


pany,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  said  that 
personality,  the  pulling  power,  is  the 
great  force  in  advertising  and  that  most 
advertising  is  too  literary. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS  MEET. 


They  Hold  a  Two  Day*’  Se**ion  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  rooms  in  the  Pulitizer  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Those  present  included  Chas.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe;  H.  L.  Rogers, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  News;  V’m.  Simpson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader; 
John  F.  MacKay,  Toronto  Globe;  Benj. 
H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  Standard; 
Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer;  Jas.  N.  Thompson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Items;  H.  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union;  Don  C.  Seitz,  New 
York  World;  Jason  Rogers,  New  York 
Globe. 

Others  who  attended  the  several  ses¬ 
sions  were  H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee,  having 
charge  of  labor  matters;  H.  N.  Carey- 
of  the  Chicago  Publishers  Association : 
D.  D.  Moore,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  D.  B.  Plum,  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  and  W.  A. 
Gracey,  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  subjects 
taken  up  was  the  situation  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  where  the  printers  have  been  on 
strike  for  several  weeks. 

It  was  decided  to  have  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
meeting  this  year  at  the  Waldorf  April 
21  to  .April  24,  inclusive,  with  the  dinner 
on  Thursday  evening,  .April  22. 

It  is  understood  that  the  resignation 
of  the  Pittsburgh  publishers  was  ac¬ 
cepted  with  sincere  regret. 

It  is  stated  that  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  la.st  annual 
meeting  the  board  authorized  an  A.  N. 
P.  .A.  day  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  and  Mr.  de  Young, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements,  includ¬ 
ing  a  special  train  from  New  York. 

A  number  of  advertising  agents  were 
granted  recognition  and  a  few  were 
dropped. 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  was  elected 
an  associate  member. 


CANADIAN  PRESS  HISTORY. 


How  the  Montreal  Gazette  Came  Into 
Exi*tence  136  Year*  Ago. 

(From  "Canadian  Life  in  a  Country  Town.’’} 

“The  Montreal  Gazette”  (most  of  the 
early  newspapers  were  called  ‘Gazettes’) 
was  first  published  in  1778.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  Canadian 
newspapers,  one  of  its  principal  editor¬ 
ial  writers  being  John  Reade,  a  singu¬ 
larly  well-informed  journalist.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  this  eminently  dignified 
supporter  of  British  connection  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  weapon  for 
completing  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States. 

“When  the  Americans  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Montreal,  in  1776,  they  con¬ 
ceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  to  disseminate  among 
the  French-Canadians  the  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  accrue  ^to  them 
from  annexation  to  the  neightering 
Republic.  Of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  by  Congress  to  carry  out  this  novel 
scheme,  one  was  Beniamin  Franklin. 
A  complete  printing  plant  was  bought 
and  a  Frenchman  named  Joseph  Fluery 
de  Mesplet  was  to  be  publisher. 

“The  scheme  fell  through,  but  Mes¬ 
plet  remained  in  Montreal,  and  two 
years  later  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  ‘Gazette  du  Commerce  et  Litteraire 
pour  la  Ville  et  District  de  Montreal.’ 
The  paper  was  at  first  published  en¬ 
tirely  in  French.  Ten  years  after  its 
establishment  it  was  printed  in  English 
and  French,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  Engli.sh  element  in  Montreal.  Some 
years  afterwards  it  became  entirely 
English.” 


THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Times  -  Leader 

i*  the  leading  one-cent  daily  newspaper 
of  Connecticut  and  the  only  one-cent 
paper  in  the  State  #hlch  haa  the  full 
Associated  Press  leased  wire  service. 

The  only  evening  paper  in  New  Haven, 
member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Bryant,  Griffiths  and  Fredricka 
22S  Fifth  Ave  71*  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  Publishar 

‘^he  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
of  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  The  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


Fortign  Adrsriitimt  Rsprtsentaiisst 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
230  Fifth  Avanu*  Lytton  Building 

NBW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Business  Condition 

in  Washington  is  normal.  The 
United  States  Government  is 
employing  just  as  many  people 
or  more  than  ever  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  is  regular.  Foreign  adver¬ 
tisers,  knowing  this,  used  more 
space  in  the  Star  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before. 


DETROIT 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 
gets  results 

because  it*  readers  have  learned  that  they 
can  depend  on  every  representation  made 
in  its  advertisements. 

GUARANTEED  ADVERTISING 
so  far  as  Detroit  Saturday  Nignt  is  con¬ 
cerned,  means  that  the  publishers  will 
make  good  if  the  advertiser  doesn’t. 

Foreign  AdverUsing  Represantatlvas 
G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

748  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Publicity  Building,  Boston 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

PadBc  Gonat  [Reprcaentatlv* 
of 

Cob  AttgrleB 
Portland  (^rr^onian 
^rattlr  PoBt-JntrUi0rnrrr 
i^ttokanr  i^fiokrBman-Crtttmi 
Cdttor  $c  PubliBlyrr  (».  1.) 
Portland  fSrlr^rant 
OUffira^o  Ulribnnr 

ContB  (Slobr-Srmorrat 
ICanaaa  (dttg  i^tar 
(^ntalgi  Crr 
ISenttrr  Nnoa 

i^alt  Cakr  prrald-Crttubliran 

742  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Albert  Frank  &  Company,  26  Beaver 
street,  New  York  City,  are  placing  one 
time  orders  with  large  city  newspapers 
for  Swift  &  Company,  and  21  line  one 
time  orders  with  Ohio  newspapers  for 
the  Norwegian-American  Line,  8  Bridge 
street.  New  York  City. 


Carl  S.  Von  Poettgen,  Kresge  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Argo  Motor  Company, 
Inc.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Hanff-Metzger,  95  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  City,  is  making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  large  city  newspapers 
for  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Com¬ 
pany,  51  Chambers  street,  New  York 
City. 


George  Batten  Company,  Fourth  Ave 
nue  Building,  New  York  City,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  Londonderry  Spring  Water 
Company,  “Londonderry  Sparkling  Wa¬ 
ter,”  Nashua,  N.  H. 


Guenther-Bradford  Company,  64  W. 
Randolph  street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  for¬ 
warding  35  line  1  time  orders  to  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Sanitarium,  Cumberland,  Tenn. 


H.  H.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building, 
New  York  City,  generally  gets  up  about 
this  time  a  New  York  City  Hotels  com¬ 
bination  with  large  city  newspapers. 


O’Shaughnessy  Advertising  Company, 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
sending  out  500  line  orders  to  some 
Western  newspapers  for  Wm.  J.  Mox- 
ley  Company,  “Moxley’s  Butterine,” 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Cowen  Company,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  is  issuing  classified  re¬ 
sort  orders  to  a  selected  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  New  England  Lines,  Boston, 
Mass.  _ 


J.  F.  Singleton  Company,  Citizens 
Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  making  3,000 
line  contracts  with  some  Western  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Marathon  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


The  Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  ^ 
West  33rd  street.  New  York  City,  will 
shortly  place  orders  with  newspapers  in 
cities  where  agents  will  call  for  Repetti 
Candies,  114  E.  124th  street.  New  York 
City.  _ 

It  is  reported  that  the  George  Batten 
Company,  Fourth  Avenue  Building, 
New  York  City,  is  making  up  the  news¬ 
paper  list  for  next  spring’s  advertising 
of  the  Chalmers  Knitting  Company, 
“Porosknit  Underwear,”  Amsterdam, 
New  York. 


Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  sending  out  140  line  9  time  orders  to 
Eastern  newspapers  for  Wm.  H.  Luden, 
“Luden’s  Chewing  Gum,”  230  North 
8th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vredenburgh-Kennedy,  456  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York  City,  is  handling  or¬ 
ders  with  some  New  York  City  news- 


New  Orleans  States 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  •  Months 
Ending  Oct.  1,  MI4 

33,271  Daily 

Par  P.  O.  Statement 

Local  paid  circulation  areraget  over 
24.000  per  ieiue.  We  raarantee  the  largeit 
whito  home  circuIatiM  in  New  Orleani. 
It  ie  leei  expensive  and  easier  to  create 
a  new  market  in  a  limited  territory  by 
using  concentrated  circulation.  The 
States  fills  that  need  in  New  Orleans. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Sepresearttives 
Now  York  Chicago  St.  Lonto 


papers  for  H.  P.  Finlay  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  agents  for  F.  Chauvenets  “Red 
Cap  Burgundy,”  35  South  William 
street,  New  York  City. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  450  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  generally  place  orders 
about  March  15th  for  the  Pilgrim  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  37  E.  28th  street. 
New  York  City. 


Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  So. 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  issuing 
84  line  1  time  orders  to  Western  weekly 
newspapers  for  D.  B.  Clarkson  Com¬ 
pany,  “Easy  Method  Music,”  624  So. 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Commer¬ 
cial  Trust  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  forwarding  orders  to  large  city  news¬ 
papers  for  combination  railroad  full 
crew  law. 


W.  S.  Hill  Company,  Vandergrift 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  placing 
the  advertising  of  The  Red  Raven  Cor¬ 
poration,  “Red  Raven  Tooth  Paste,” 
Harmarville,  Pa.,  with  some  large  city 
newspapers. 


The  Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
Kinloch  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
issuing  420  line  orders  to  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  for  Fownes  Brothers  & 
Company,  “Fownes  Gloves,”  119  W. 
40th  street.  New  York  City.  Contracts 
will  shortly  follow. 


The  Pompeian  Company,  Inc.,  “Pom¬ 
peian  Olive  Oil,”  Genoa,  Italy,  and  Coca 
Cola  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
transferred  its  newspaper  advertising 
to  the  George  Batten  Company  of  New 
York  City. 


L.  S.  Goldsmith  Advertising  Service, 
Empire  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
placing  orders  for  the  present  with  New 
Orleans  newspapers  for  Snellenburgh 
Clothing  Company,  “Genuine  Palm 
Reach  Cloth,”  Broad  &  Wallace  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
forwarding  20  inch  16  time  orders  to 
Michigan  newspapers  for  The  Listman 
Mill  Company,  “Marvel  Flour,”  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 


Bromfield  &  Field,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  are  placing  a  series 
of  large  advertisements  in  daily  papers 
of  several  eastern  cities  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
featuring  the  California  Expositions. 

NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Overland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company;  $125,000.  M.  J.  Murphy, 
E.  M,  Toohey,  George  Stedman. 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  Colony  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.;  $100,000.  C. 
B.  Bishop,  C.  J.  Jacobs,  H.  W.  Davis. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — C.  B.  L.  Company; 
$125,000.  C.  B.  Lasell,  H.  F.  Dennis, 
O.  M.  Driscoll. 


Auto  Ran  the  Printing  Pre»«. 

Editor  Faubion,  of  the  Marble  Falls 
(Tex.)  Messenger,  recently  had  to  face 
the  situation  of  lost  power,  when  the 
electric  power  plant  was  shut  down  and 
he  had  a  paper  to  get  out.  He  used 
his  automobile,  and  has  this  to  say  about 
it : 

“W’e  ran  the  auto  into  the  office, 
backed  it  up  to  the  press,  jacked  up 
one  rear  wheel,  took  the  tire  off,  ran 
the  belt  from  the  press  direct  to  the 
car  wheel,  started  the  engine  and  began 
to  grind  off  an  edition  of  the  Messen¬ 
ger.  In  this  way  we  ran  off  an  issue 
of  1,000  copies  in  about  40  minutes.” 

Moral,  own  an  automobile — and  be 
sure  it  is  an  automobile  that  uses  news¬ 
papers  for  advertising. 


Hail  Columbia  Banquet. 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
•New  York  will  hold  their  Annual  Ban- 


#  “ABOVE  BOARD  CIRCULATIONS” 

The  following  newspapers  are  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified 
auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  account¬ 
ants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other 
records  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity 
of  circulation,  the  sources  from  which  It  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distri¬ 
buted. 


_  ARIZONA. _ 

GAZETTE— Av.Cir.  6,125 . Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA. 

Examiner  . Los  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home 
Delivery.  _ 

BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL  (Cir.  57,531) . Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Ckilumbus 

ILLINOIS. 

HERALD  . Joliet 


NEW  YORK. 


EVENING  MAIL . . 

. New  ^  ork 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER . 

Circulation  for  January.  1915. 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . 

VINDICATOR  . 

. .  .Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT.. 

TIMES-LEADER . 

.  .Wilkes-Barre 

_ SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589)  . Peoria 

IOWA. 

REGISTER  &  LEADER... Des  Moines 
THE  TIMES- JOURNAL Dubuque 


THE  STATE . Columbia 

(Sworn  Clr.  Mch,  1014.  D.  22,850;  I.  28,444) 


BANNER  . Naahvilla 

'TEXAS. 


_ LOUISIANA. _ 

TIMES-PICAYUNE  ....New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 


STAR-TELEGRAM  . Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  oi 

dally  In  Fort  Worth _ . 

amlnatlon  by  Associatloii 
vertlsors. 


. .  VfWIlUh 

iTfr  80.000  dally.  Oalr 
that  permlttM  1212  2 
iatloB  ot  ^Marloaa  ifl- 


THE  SUN  . Baltimore 

Has  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  ot  135,- 
coples  dally,  100,000  of  which  go  Into  homes 
In  Baltimore  City  and  suburbs. 


CHRONICLE . Houitoa 

The  Chraalcle  fBarantsea  a  oire«latloa  «( 
38,0(X)  dally  and  45,000  Suaday. 


_____  MICHIG^^^ _ 

PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue  .'.Jackson 
Average  9  mo.  1914:  Daily  11,042;  Sunds* 
12J17.  Member  ‘‘American  Newspaper 
Pub.  Ass’n.”  "Gilt  Edge  News- 
_ papers.**  and  A.  B.  C. _ 

_ MINNESOTA. _ 

TRIBUNE.  Mon.  &  Eve. . . .Minneatiolis 

MISSOURI. 

POST-DISPATCH  . . St.  Louis 

_ MONTANA. _ 

MINER . . . Bufte 

_ NEW  JMKIKY. _ 

PRESS  (Cir.  7,945) . Asbury  Park 

PRESS  . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . . Elizabeth 


POST . Houston 

Over  02%  city  circulation  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  by  carrier.  The  “Home  Paper’’  of 
South  Texas,  30,000  guaranteed. 


WASHINGTON. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattlt 

WISCONSIN. 

PRESS  . Sheboygan 

WYOMING.  ~ 

LEADER  . CHieyenne 

CANADA. 

BRI'nSH  COLUMBIA. 
WORLD . Vancouvtr 


PRESS-CHRONICLE .  Paterson  _  ONTARIO.  _ 

COURIER-NEWS*  . . Plainfield  FREE  PRESS . London 


The  following  publinhern  guarantee  circulation  and  willingly  grant  any 
advertiser  the  privilege  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation. 


ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago 

EVENING  NEWS . . 

..Buffalo 

SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA. 

New  York 

INDIANA. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TIMES  . 

. .  Chester 

THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame 

GAZETTE  . 

....York 

NEBRASKA. 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PRESSE . 

Ave.  circ.  1912,  114,371;  ’13,  127,722; 

Moatnal 

’14,  140.342 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384) . Lincoln 

quet,  which  is  to  be  both  dinner  and  dinner  to  boost  goods  made  in  the 
dance,  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  their  U.  S.  A.  The  speakers  will  be  men  and 
meeting  headquarters,  Tuesday  evening,  women  of  prominence  and  the  league 
March  16.  It  is  to  be  a  formal  affair,  promises  some  handsome  and  useful 
and  will  be  called  a  “Hail  Columbia”  souvenirs  and  prizes 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 

L.  C.  Bartlett,  formerly  with  the 
Askin  &  Marine  Company,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  has  heen  appointed  manager  of 
the  advertising  service  department  of 
the  Griffith-Stillings  Press,  Boston, 
Mass. 


W.  E.  Biggers.  formerly  associated 
with  the  Packard  and  Ford  automobile 
companies,  has  joined  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  t'omjiany,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  capacity  of  advertising  manager. 


Don  E.  Ciilman,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  at  Los  .\ngclcs.  has  been  transferred 
to  San  b'rancisco  and  made  Pacific  Coast 
Representative. 

J.  Mansfield  Redfield  and  Milton  Mar¬ 
shall  Fisher  have  formed  a  co-partner¬ 
ship,  with  offices  at  30,1  Fifth  avenue 
for  handling  advertising  illustrations 
and  designs. 


Henry  tiittler  has  been  added  to  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Morning  Examiner.  Arthur  Berg¬ 
man  of  the  display  advertising  staff  has 
recovered  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 


Campaign  to  Reach  Canadian  Farmers 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  last  week  published  its  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  its  educational  campaign 
in  upwards  of  300  newspapers  circulat¬ 
ing  among  farmers.  It  occupies  a  space 
four  columns  by  twelve  and  one-half 
inches  and  is  headed  “Patriotism  and 
Production — The  Call  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Farmers  of  Canada.”  The  text 
points  out  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
is  looking  to  Canada  to  supply  most  of 
its  ffjod  and  that  preparations  must 
be  made  to  supply  more  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  farmers  are  urged  to 
attend  agricultural  conferences  which 
are  to  be  held  for  their  benefit  during 
the  next  few  months. 


Ad  League’s  March  Dinner. 

Direct  by  mail  advertising  will  be  the 
topic  discussed  at  the  dinner  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Men’s  League  of  New  York 
at  its  dinner.  March  4.  The  subject 
will  be  taken  up  in  four  .sub-divisions: 
“Initial  or  Primary  .Advertising.”  “Mai! 
Follow-up  of  Periodical  .Advertising.” 
“The  Physical  Forms  of  Direct-hy-Mail 
Advertising.”  and  “The  Mechanics  of 
Direct-by-Mail  Advertising.” 


.A  daily  paper  of  20  pages,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  100,000.  uses  each  day  the 
product  of  about  six  and  one-half  acres 
of  forest. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 


Subscription:  Two  Dollars  a  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Colonial  Possetsiont,  $2.50 
a  year  in  Canada  and  U.OO  foreign. 

It  it  suggested  that  the  publication  should 
be  mailed  to  the  home  address  to  insutu 
prompt  delivery. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four. 

The  columns  are  13  picas. 

Advertising  will  not  be  accepted  for  the 
first  three  pages  of  the  paper. 

Advertising  Rates:  Transient  Display  25c. 
an  agate  line. 

Liberal  discounts  are  allowed  on  either 
time  or  space  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classi¬ 
fication  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale 
and  Help  Wanted  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunity  and  Miscellaneous  ten  cents 
a  line,  and  Situations  one  cent  a  word;  see 
classified  pages. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  can  be  found  on 
sale  each  week  at  the  following  newsstands: 

New  York— World  Building,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  Park  Row  Building,  Nassau^  street. 
Manning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33 
Park  Row:  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times 
Building,  Forty-second  street  and  Broadway, 
at  basement  entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s 
Book  Store,  Twenty- sixth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  and  Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on 
Thirty-fourth  street. 

Philadelphia— L  G.  Rau,  7th  and  Chestnut 


streets. 

Pittsburgh— Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
street. 

Washington,  D.  C — Bert  E.  Trenis,  511 
Fourteenth  street.  N.  W. 

Chicago — Post  OflSce  News  Co.,  Monroe 
street. 

Cleveland — Schroedcr’s  News  Store,  Su¬ 
perior  street,  opposite  Post  Office. 

Detroit— Solomon  News  (}o.,  69  Lameu 
street,  W. 

San  Francisco— R.  J.  Bidwell  Co,  743  Mar¬ 


ket  street 


AMONG  THE  SPECIALS. 

The  F".  B  .A.  Biscuit  Company,  Wools- 
worth  Building,  New  York,  is  using 
newspaper  space  to  sell  F.  B.  .A.  Lax¬ 
ative  Health  Bi.scuit. 


A  rtries  of  newsp.aper  advertisements 
entitled  “Little  Chats  .Aliout  the  Drug 
Busines.s’’  are  being  published  daily  by 
the  Hyson-Westcott  Drug  Stores  of 
Baltimore.  The  “Little  Chats”  are 
copyrighted  and  are  written  in  a  chatty- 
style  The  object  of  the  series  of  talks 
is  to  educate  the  public  on  many  vital 
i.'.ets  (■on?erriii;g  the  retail  drug  busi- 
nes'. 


The  Chicago  Herald  has  started  a 
new  dealer  co-operative  plan  which  en- 
li  ts  the  assistance  of  400  of  the  7,000 
drug.stoies  in  Chicago.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  contracts  for  2,800  lines  of  dis- 
])!ay  advertising  to  be  used  within  one 
year.  F'or  this  service  the  advertiser 
pays  $1,123.20  payable  monthly  at  the 
rate  of  $93.60  per  month. 

This  contract  retjuires  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  shall  induce  each  one  of  the  400 
dealers  to  stock  the  product  within  90 
days  from  date  of  first  insertion  and 
promote  the  sales  of  the  product 
through  distributing  samples,  etc.  In 
addition  the  Herald  agrees  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  400  druggists  in  con 
iiection  with  the  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  diuggists  are  to  be  supplied  with 
a  window  sign  which  reads:  “Our  Ad 
.\ppears  in  Tuesday’s  Herald.”  The 
idea  is  to  secure  an  initial  distribution 
for  new  advertisers  and  then  combine 
the  advertising  under  a  general  head. 
The  amount  of  space  assigned  to  the 
dealer  is  small  because  the  names  of 
the  400  dealers  must  be  published  in 
each  advertisement. 


Newspapers  in  southern  cities  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  introduce  Sterling  Pepsin 
Gum  made  by  the  Sterling  Gum  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Large  space, 
large  type  and  a  di.stinctive  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  this  copy  attractive. 


.A  present  of  a  Teller  Knife — for 
turning  pancakes,  etc.,  is  being  offered 
free  with  three  packages  of  Teco,  Self- 
Rising  Pancake  F'lour.  made  by  the 
Ekenberg  (.’o.,  Cortland,  New  York. 


The  \'eldop  Company  of  Greenwood. 
Miss.,  is  using  large  space  in  a  list  of 
newspapers  to  advertise  “Veldop,”  a 
legi.stered  trademark  name  for  a  prep¬ 
aration  claimed  to  be  an  exterminator 
for  the  cotton  boll-weevil,  and  all  kinds 
of  insects.  The  copy  is  addressed  to 
planters  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  protect  their  crops. 


Whole  pages  in  newspapers  were  used 
by  M.  J.  Brandenstein  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  to  put  on  a  “M.  J.  B.  Coffee 
Week”  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  other 
Pacific  Coast  cities.  The  object  of  Cof¬ 
fee  Week  was  to  introduce  M.  J.  B. 
Coftcc  put  up  in  a  new  airtight  tin  at 
a  special  pr;ce  of  35  cents  per  pound, 
f-ir  one  week  only.  Alter  that  week 
the  M.  J.  B.  Coffee  sold  at  regular 
prices,  "rhe  big  inducement  was  con¬ 


tained  in  this  paragraph :  “Your  grocer 
will  refund  the  full  price  you  paid  for 
M.  J.  B.  if  it  does  not  please  your 
taste,  no  matter  how  much  you  have 
used  out  of  the  can.” 


The  Glee  Club  brand  of  coffee 
packed  by  the  Wm.  Edwards  Co.,  is 
bebig  extensively  advertised  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Cleveland.  The  strong  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  copy  is  that  no  coupons 
nor  premiums  are  being  used  to  sell 
(ilee  Cliib.  The  phrase,  “A  high  grade 
coffee  at  a  popular  price,”  appears  in 
each  advertisciiicnt. 


“Made  in  St.  Loui.s”  stands  out  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  newspaper  copy  at  Val- 
ier’s  Enterprise  F'lour  made  by  Valier 
&  Spies  Milling  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 
The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to  tell 
the  public  how'  \'alier's  Enterprise 
F'lour  is  milled  and  the  method  of 
packing  by  machinery. 


A.  B.  C.  PUBLICITY  NEEDED. 

C.  A.  Musselman  of  the  Automobile 
Trade  Journal,  Philadelphia,  recently- 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  one 
thing  needful  to  make  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  even  more  valuable 
than  it  is  at  present  is  publicity. 

In  a  letter  to  Director  Russell  R. 
Whitman,  under  date  of  February  5, 
Mr.  Musselman  says: 

“While  a  few  of  the  largest  adver¬ 
tisers,  agents  and  publishers  may  know- 
the  good  points  of  the  .A.  B.  C.  a  great 
rank  and  file  are  yet  to  be  told. 

“With  this  in  view,  we  have  prepared 
some  page  advertisements  to  be  run 
monthly  in  our  publications.  The  thought 
occui-red  to  us  that  a  number  of  other 
publisher-members  might  set  aside 
pages  of  space  for  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

Mr.  Whitman  and  the  Board  Of  Con¬ 
trol  heartily  endorsed  these  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Mr.  Musselman,  and  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  members  stated  that,  “If  all 
publisher-members  will  assi.st  in  this 
campaign  every  advertiser  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  he  so  impressed  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  that  isn’t  furnishing  A.  B.  C. 
service  will  find  it  mighty  difficult  to 
secure  consideration.  Members  will 
have  an  immense  advantage.” 

-Any  publisher  may  secure  from  Di 
rector  Whitman  enough  material  on 
which  to  build  an  aggressive  publicity- 
campaign  in  his  columns.  Among  the 
good  stuff  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  for 
(listribution  is  a  synopsis  of  his  address 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Iowa  Dailies  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
the  director’s  argument  in  favor  of 
audited  circulations,  being  ,an  address  at 
the  .Annual  Convention  of  .American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  .Association, 
etc. 


The  Chicago  Examiner  w-ill  tomorrow 
begin  the  publication  of  a  new-  roto¬ 
gravure  section. 

Tile  direct  primary  law-  in  Illinois  is 
developing  an  enormous  amount  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Nearly  all  the  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  have  been  carrying  pages 
and  half-pages  from  the  candidates  for 
the  mayoralty,  as  well  as  smaller  an¬ 
nouncements  from  the  candidates  for 
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